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THE UNIVERSITIES 
SIR WALTER MOBERLY 


UNDER this title Mr Michael Oakeshott contributed to the June 
number of The Cambridge Journal a full and searching examination 
of my recent book, The Crisis in the University. That book was 
designed to stimulate discussion on ‘the primary questions concern- 
ing the things that really make or mar a university ... What are 
universities for? What effect should they have on their alumni? 
What are their responsibilities to the outside world?’ Though Mr 
Oakeshott holds that I exaggerate the value of self-consciousness in 
such matters, his article is itself a notable contribution to the dis- 
cussion, and I wish now to carry the discussion yet a stage further by 
making some comment upon the commentary. 

Mr Oakeshott’s verdict is, in the main, unfavourable and its 
expression does not lack trenchancy. The book is charged with 
‘hysteria’, peculiar faithlessness, ‘nonsense’, ‘surrender to all that is 
worst in the current disingenuous cant’, maintenance of one of the 
narrowest and most absurd of ideologies, ‘arrogant folly’, ‘fanatic- 
ism’ and ‘incoherence’. I shall adduce some reasons in mitigation of 
this severity, but my aim is not primarily apologetic or polemical. 
None of our groups has the whole truth and it is by interchange of 
criticism that progress is made; also I believe the opposition between 
Mr Oakeshott’s views and mine is less and the common ground is 
greater than he supposes. In many, though not in all, respects I 
want to claim him as an ally. 

For my immediate purpose I shall distinguish between four 
different strands in Mr Oakeshott’s criticism. First, there are grave 
warnings of danger attending some of the positions maintained in the 
book and in the pamphlets which preceded it. I do not think that 
these invalidate our main theses, however vulnerable at points my 
personal statement may be; but they certainly demand respectful and 
sustained attention, and, I am far from supposing that I have yet 
exhausted their significance. Secondly Mr Oakeshott pictures 
vividly certain facets in the life of a university of which I may have 
taken too little account; and, in so doing, he supplements the book. 
Thirdly there is a surprisingly wide area of misunderstanding. Much 
of Mr Oakeshott’s censure is directed to extravagant opinions which 
it is no part of my purpose to maintain, and which I do not in fact 
hold. In part this misinterpretation may be due to obscurity in my 
own expression and I shall try to make my meaning clearer; but not 
infrequently, as I shall argue, it is my critic who has been perverse in 
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his exegesis. Finally, there remain a few important points on which 
we are directly at variance, and here all that I can hope is to clarify 
the issues. 


I 
The Alleged Crisis 


‘The major premise of this argument is the alleged critical character 
of the times in which we live.’ This is perfectly true. I did assert that 
we have today a chaotic university and that ‘the crisis in the univer- 
sity reflects the crisis in the world and its pervading sense of insecurity’, 
On this Mr Oakeshott comments adversely. First, he urges, my 
perspective is faulty. I attach quite undue importance to physical 
insecurity; ‘what is merely incidental — indeed what is trivial — gets 
all the emphasis . . . Intellectual and spiritual stability is not a mere 
function of physical and social security’. Secondly, the moral and 
spiritual chaos today is not exceptional; ‘by grossly exaggerating the 
emotional and intellectual stability of, for example, the Middle Ages 
or the nineteenth century, we attribute to ourselves a fictitious degree 
of insecurity’. “There will always be writers who like to frighten the 
human race; they used to write books for schoolboys and were better 
employed in doing so.’ Thus the plea of urgency is contemptuously 
brushed aside. Thirdly, there is nothing exceptional about the chaos 
in the university today. There never was anything,else but a chaotic 
university. This fact is obscured and my historical sketch is vitiated 
by concentration on books about universities rather than on the 
actualities of university life. 

To this indictment I reply as follows. My supposed obsession with 
the risk of physical catastrophe is fictitious; I agree with Mr Oake- 
shott that the chief ground of our predicament is not in that region. 
Again I agree that every generation is wont to indulge in jeremiads 
and to exaggerate the critical character of its own circumstances; all 
such assertions are precarious and it is reasonable to scrutinize them 
suspiciously. But, because the cry of ‘the wolf’ has often been 
falsely raised, it does not follow that it can always be ignored. That 
today the new unification of the world due to technical advances, the 
unprecedented growth of power, and the multiplied destructive effect 
of war and class-struggle have produced a radically new situation, 
is a view widely held by sober-minded persons including so exception- 
ally well-equipped a historian as Professor Toynbee. Of course it is 
not unassailable, but it cannot be laughed out of court. No doubt 
the mental security of the Middle Ages can be exaggerated, but it is 
broadly true that, however violent the storms, the charts were then 
undisputed, while now they are widely and deeply suspect. It is 
fallacious to assume that, because a contrast is not absolute, it is 
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therefore not significant. Finally, Mr Oakeshott’s criticism of my 
chapter on “Changing Conceptions of the University’s Task’ rests 
on the same fallacy, and here his opposition of ‘conceptions’ and 
‘actuality’ is misplaced. Newman and Whewell, just as much as Mr. 
Oakeshott himself, draw on their own experience of the universities 
they have known. All such pictures inevitably involve some simplify- 
ing, and often some idealizing, of the actual facts. All historical 
generalizations have of course to be ‘taken with a grain of salt’, yet 
they are indispensable.’ Given this qualification, I see no reason to 
modify the contrasts I have drawn; universities today are chaotic in 
the sense that ‘they have no agreed criteria by which to assess their 
policies, organization, teaching methods and the forms of their 
communal life’. To assert that the medieval universities were 
chaotic in anything like the same sense and degree is surely quite 
implausible. The production of a succession of persons duly qualified 
for the service of God in Church and State was then an agreed aim 
as no aim is agreed today. 


2 
The University and the World. Reflection or Leadership? 


I come next to the first of a series of charges of ‘incoherence’. It 
concerns the relation of the university and the world. ‘The university 
it appears should reflect the world; and from this point of view the 
“crisis”’ in the university is its failure to do so. When we ask, What is 
this world which is to serve as a model? the answer we get is that it is 
a large-scale mechanical civilization’, etc. Such a policy of surrender 
to the current absence of discrimination is ignoble; indeed the real 
faults of universities today are due to an excessive effort to reflect the 
world. In any case this is clearly too naive a view of the relationship 
of university and world, and consequently a second duty is promul- 
gated: the duty of providing ‘leadership’. But ‘this dual relationship 
of the university and the world raises an obvious question which, so 
far as I can find, Sir Walter never considers: the question, What 
happens to this judicious scheme if the relation of reflection and the 
relation of guidance conflict with one another?’ 

Here the charge of incoherence rests on misinterpretation. Neither 
the writers of the pamphlets nor I have ever suggested that the world 
is ‘a model to be copied’ by the universities. ‘The doctrine’, says 
Mr Oakeshott ‘that the university should move step by step with the 
world, at the same speed and partaking in every eccentricity of the 


‘I should have supposed that Mr. Oakeshott’s own analogies of ‘Feudalism’ 
or a laissez-faire economy were cases in point. Once a student has grasped them 
no doubt he must go on to see how crude such conceptions are and to appreciate 
a thousand qualifications. But he never simply unlearns them. 
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world’s fashion, refusing nothing that is offered, responsive to every 
suggestion, is a piece of progressive superstition and not to be toler- 
ated by any sane man.’ Of course it is; that is common ground. We 
contend, not that the university should copy the world, but that it 
should adjust itself to the world. That is, it must wrestle with the 
major questions which the world is asking, but it should not simply 
reflect the world’s answers or failure to answer. On the contrary our 
main appeal is to our Christian tradition, though that ‘must be 
related to and expressed in terms of a large-scale mechanical civili- 
zation’; the mechanical civilization is setting rather than model. 

Here I suspect Mr Oakeshott has been misled by a passage which 
he quotes from another part of my book, where I assert that, ‘in 
general’, the basic assumptions of the British universities must be 
those of the nation and I welcome the chance of further explanation. 
In the later part of Chapter v I have discussed whether and how far 
universities should take their stand deliberately on certain basic 
values. I have there distinguished between special academic postu- 
lates, inherent in the work of a university, and other assumptions of 
a more general kind, ethical, political or religious. So far as the 
former are concerned, I said in so many words that ‘the universities 
have to lead and not merely to follow public opinion. The limiting 
condition of reflecting the national mind is intended to apply only to 
the general and not to the special assumptions.? Secondly, within the 
‘general’ field the limitation applies, not to any and every university, 
but specifically to the British universities today,* and it is based on 
the thesis that they represent the whole community rather than any 
particular section.‘ ‘For such a university to assume any special 
colour, whether Christian, Communist or Bourgeois individualist, 
which is not that of the nation as a whole would be illegitimate’ 
Thirdly, I have devoted several pages to a discussion of the precise 
sense and degree in which a ‘creative minority’ may seek to give 
leadership; and in Chapter Ix I have discussed at length the relation 
between the university and the world. Mr Oakeshott may find my 
treatment of these questions unsatisfactory, but I do not see why he 
should regard it as non-existent. 


1 “When the world is in convulsion mental as well as physical, it is unthinkable 
that the university should go on its way with objectives, standards and methods 
unchanged. Yet it cannot be satisfied simply to reflect the world... It has its 
own values to maintain and its own standards demanding allegiance.’ Crisis, 
pp. 305-6. 

* This may have been osbcured by my use of the term ‘in general’ (at the 
bottom of p. 119 and again on p. 140). It was intended to contrast with ‘special’ 
but I now recognize that it is ambigious. 

* For example, it would not apply to the Christian universities in China. 

* Crisis, p. 119. 

5 Ibid., p. 120. The italics are not in the original text. 
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3 
Scientific Humanism 


Mr Oakeshott rebukes me for undue tenderness to ‘scientific 
humanism’, a doctrine ‘obviously attractive’ to me. This partiality 
betrays me into further incoherence, since I ascribe ‘high merits’ to 
the doctrine, though I also convict it of fatal defects and place it 
among the spurious remedies. “Why was this not recognized at first? 
Why all this elaborate falling over backwards in order to find merit 
in what is worthless?’ But of these questions the first is surely rather 
captious,' and the second rests on an obvious petitio principii. The 
difference between us is that, while we both regard ‘scientific 
humanism’ as an aberration, Mr Oakeshott thinks it nothing but an 
aberration and I do not. To a lifelong Christian believer, who has 
received a humanistic training in an ancient university and who is all 
but totally uneducated in natural science, the doctrine of ‘scientific 
humanism’ is naturally uncongenial. But some of us have made, and 
are convinced that we were right to make, a sustained effort to 
appreciate its strong points which it is so easy for persons of Mr 
Oakeshott’s and my background to overlook.? He apparently is 
assured that there are none, that the vast technological advances of 
the past two centuries can contribute nothing whatever to our sense 
of values, and that the modern demand for ‘social justice’ is nothing 
‘but rhetoric — a piece of ‘the current disingenuous cant’. 

Here then is a clear issue between us. I follow the Harvard volume 
in devoting a good deal of attention to the problem of reconciling the 
ideas of Excellence and Equity. But to Mr Oakeshott there is 
apparently no such problem; in this context equity is irrelevant, the 
tendency to levelling is wholly an evil, being a threat to quality; ‘the 
beggars are coming to town’. ‘The leaders of the rising class are 
consumed with a contempt for everything which does not spring 
from their own desires, they are convinced in advance that they 
have nothing to learn and everything to teach, and consequently 
their aim is loot — to appropriate to themselves the organization, 
the shell of the institution and to convert it to their own purposes’. 
For Mr. Oakeshott this appears to be the whole truth of the matter; 
for us it is a dangerous half-truth, and the more to be regretted in 
that much of Mr Oakeshott’s criticism is pertinent. He is right in 
thinking that ‘social justice’ can be a catchword, and the clamour for 


In the discussion of ‘scientific humanism’ (Crisis, pp. 71-93) a page and a 
half is given to exposition, a single page to recognition of merits, and the follow- 
ing twenty pages to a damaging criticism with which I gather Mr Oakeshott 
fully concurs. 

* Aristotle enjoins us to shun the extreme to which we are naturally prone. 
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it is sometimes crude and shallow. But such criticism will be one- 
sided and ineffective so long as the critic refuses to recognize beneath 
the demand for ‘social justice’ any rational basis or any genuine 
moral passion. ‘It is just here that the modern conscience is most 
profoundly troubled and distracted”!; to dismiss such searching of 
heart as merely superfluous and wrong-headed is a gross over- 
simplification. 

But Mr Oakeshott argues that the universities at least offer no 
ground for criticism on this score. He rejects scornfully my associa- 
tion of our university tradition with ‘privilege’ and a ‘leisured class’; 
‘the notion that it is something new that the vast majority of under- 
graduates leaving the universities have to earn a living is pure 
fantasy and the suggestion that those who do not earn their living 
unavoidably engage in worthless activity is preposterous’. But this 
argument is an ignoratio elenchi. Certainly I shall withdraw and 
apologize for the ‘suggestion’ as soon as Mr Oakeshott gives me 
reason to suppose that I have anywhere made it. What is new is of 
course not simply the fact that most students must look forward to 
earning a living, it is the background of personal economic insecurity 
against which they so look forward; and I am forced to doubt 
whether Mr Oakeshott has even yet realized imaginatively their 
situation as they see it. He complains of my book because ‘the 
pages in which university education of twenty, fifty, or a hundred 
years ago is discussed are obscured quite unaccountably by a sense 
almost of guilt’. I am glad he has detected this and I shall try to 
account for it. 

Most of us at Oxford in the early years of the century came from 
the professional classes. As such we were ‘privileged’ in a sense in 
which most young men of our own age were not and most students 
today, coming from lower middle-class or working-class homes, are 
not. Because our parents could afford it we had already received the 
boon of a public-school education, which itself gave us some pre- 
liminary advantage in our subsequent quest for a professional job. 
Our time at the university came to us easily and naturally and the 
professional world which we hoped eventually to enter was not an 
entirely unknown world; it was one with which our families had 
long been familiar. Often it contained relations and friends who 
could help us with advice and sometimes with influence. Though we 
must eventually earn our livings, it was not out of the question that 
we should take a little time to wait for a favourable opening or that 
our families should finance some further ‘apprenticeship’. But none 
of this is true of the ordinary ‘Redbrick’ student. The professional 
world he seeks to enter is unfamiliar and he has no influence behind 
him. Throughout his student days he is dogged by a sense of 

? Crisis, p. 98. cf. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, p. 26. 
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insecurity and anxiety about a job’. The possibility of any substan- 
tial interval between his taking his degree and his becoming finan- 
cially self-supporting is a nightmare. The traditional carefree 
character of student life, which Mr Oakeshott describes so brilliantly, 
and to which he attaches supreme importance is bound up more 
closely than he recognizes with a modest degree of financial security. 
For most of my contemporaries this existed because we grew up as 
gentlefolk in a society divided between gentlefolk and the others. 
Through no merit of our own we were members of a privileged 
minority, and such a class-structure we took for granted; hence our 
retrospective ‘sense almost of guilt’. Now in this new situation, no 
more than Mr Oakeshott, do I hold that the whole truth lies with the 
levellers, but I see a difficult moral problem where he apparently sees 
none. In particular I want to guard against a bias natural to both 
of us. It is hard for those who enjoy privileges to judge objectively 
the system which makes this possible. 


4 
Integration 
A. The Individual Student or Teacher 


Mr Oakeshott deals severely with my contention that every student 
should be incited and aided to acquire a working philosophy of life 
or ‘weltanschauung’. “The whole view put before us — briefly that 
every man without a philosophy of life is ‘‘maimed and useless’’ — 
is itself an ideology and one of the narrowest and most absurd.’ If I 
had my way, the universities would degenerate into that most 
worthless of all conditions — that of a forum for the discussion of 
ideologies’. But many of the most distinguished university teachers 
have been quite uninterested in anything like a weltanschauung. 
Indeed ‘the current, almost universal speculative interest in morals 
and politics is not a sign of health...it is only a symptom of 
of disorder’. ‘A clear image of the ends of human existence has 
never been enjoyed except by a few rare individuals.’ For the 
student a condition of suspended judgment may be the exercise of a 
high capacity; if he had a settled ‘philosophy of life’ in his pocket 
on the day he took his degree, it was to be supposed that he had 
come by it improperly. 

Here there is a good deal of misunderstanding. No doubt it is 
only a minority who need, or ever can, become trained philosophers; 

*Mr. Oakeshott draws attention to my emphasis on the modern under- 
gtaduate’s narrow range of interests and his predominantly utilitarian pre- 
occupation, and he comments: ‘Some of this Sir Walter falsely ascribes to 
‘pressing material preoccupations’’.’ Should not so categorical a contradiction 


be backed by some evidence? It is directly at variance with my own experience 
of students, such as that is. 
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and, if I have seemed to imply the contrary, my language has been 
ill-chosen. Evidently to Mr Oakeshott the expression ‘a philosophy 
of life’ means something much more elaborate than it does to me. 
So let me try to explain in other terms what is the condition of mind 
which, in my view, a man’s university should stimulate and should 
help him to acquire and without which he will be ‘maimed and 
useless’. First, a man who goes through life uncertain and hesitant 
as to his ultimate loyalties is a defective human being. Secondly, a 
university education which has nothing to contribute to the student’s 
adoption or maintenance of an ultimate loyalty is a defective educa- 
tion. Thirdly, the embracing of such a loyalty implies if not ‘a 
clear image of the ends of human existence’, at least a conviction, 
sufficiently clear for practical purposes, as to what the purpose of 
human life really is. This need not be anything recondite such as 
only a few rare individuals ever attain. For example, it is possessed 
by anyone who assents ex animo to the declaration in the Shorter 
Catechism that the end of man is to glorify God and to enjoy him 
for ever. Fourthly, ‘where a man’s treasure is there will his heart be 
also’. His moral ideal will be bound up with his picture of the 
world in which he lives and of the values it embodies. Let me waive 
the terms ‘weltanschauung’ or ‘philosophy of life’ as over ambitious. 
What we contend every graduate should have acquired, but a large 
proportion of graduates today has not acquired, is something 
corresponding to Newman’s ‘map of the country’ or synoptic 
view, or to Professor Dobrée’s sense of civilized values; and is this so 
very remote from Mr Oakeshott’s own ideal of ‘participating in 
and handling the civilized inheritance of our society’? Lastly, at the 
university level and above all in an age of unsettlement such as ours, 
such choices ought to be reflective and to be made in conscious 
relation to, and not in ignorance of, the major issues of the day. I 
venture to repeat a passage from my book in which I tried to sum- 
marize this argument. ‘How does one live? Every sane and civilized 
man must perforce have some rudimentary working philosophy of 
life, however unconscious or uncritical. From hour to hour he must 
make decisions and do what seems best to him. Not to take such 
choices seriously and simply to drift is infra-human; and it is 
unworthy of a university man or woman not to relate them to the 
live issues of the time or, in so doing, to be duller or more purblind 
than he can help. It ought to be impossible, though it is actually 
common, to go through a university without ever feeling this 
challenge at the deep level where real decisions are made. ”? 


1 Crisis, pp. 51-2. 

2 Ibid., p. 108. If this contention still seems to Mr Oakeshott unpardonably 
arrogant, I am sorry. But he ought not to be surprised, for it is an arrogance 
which I share with every preacher. 
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But at this point, if I understand him rightly, Mr Oakeshott has 
three criticisms to make. First, he complains of my vagueness in 
defining ‘vital issues’, and he speaks scornfully of ‘burning ques- 
tions’ which give a faint flicker round about the midnight and have 
burnt themselves out by morning. I may have laid myself open to 
this irony, but I have tried to indicate one or two questions at least 
on which genuine neutrality is impossible and any attempt to sit on 
the fence is futile; e.g. ‘whether and why injustice and cruelty and 
fraud are bad and their opposites are good, whether faith in God is 
a snare and a delusion or is the only basis on which human life can 
be lived without disaster’. Secondly, says Mr Oakeshott, ‘a forum 
for the discussion of ideologies’ is worthless. It certainly is; and I 
hoped I had made it clear beyond mistake that this is not what I 
advocate, e.g. ‘the discussion which goes on in a university may be 
defective either because it omits the really vital issues or because it 
treats them only at a superficial level’. The tracking down of uncon- 
scious assumptions, the need of profound and difficult self-examina- 
tion, the restoration of genuine communication between different 
groups, the deepening of discussion to the level at which convictions 
are really formed; these are all matters on which I have laid much 
emphasis. My plea is not for more of the sort of facile discussion 
which already abounds in some student circles but for something 
more difficult and rare. Indeed the question, how to make discussion 
less merely ideological than it now is, is one of the major concerns 
of my book. Thirdly, Mr Oakeshott argues, I expect too much of the 
university and of the student-period in a man’s life; this period is a 
middle and not an end; it is not even desirable that most students 
should leave the university fully formed. In this there is truth, and it 
is always likely that in any exhortation to universities, their signific- 
ance may be exaggerated. But my plea is not that the formation of a 
student’s convictions should be completed by the time he takes his 
degree, but that it should at least be begun, and that the university 
should make some contribution towards it. It is that contribution 
which, at present, too often is lacking. 


B. The University 


Mr Oakeshott gives a summary of the ‘assumptions of this book’ 
... ‘The main assumptions are: that there is only one good sort of 
university education — a didactic training in the current ideologies 
with a view to selecting the best; that there is only one good sort of 
university — that which has a single, clearly defined, self-conscious 
purpose; that there is only one good sort of communal organization 
— that in which students live in halls of residence or colleges; that 
there is only one good sort of don—the man or woman who is 

? Ttalics new. 
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intensely interested in ‘‘the burning questions of the day’’ and is 
capable of being articulate about them, a Hippias Polyhistor; that 
there is only one good sort of student — the man or woman who is 
interested in “problems” and who wants a “philosophy of life”; that 
there is only one good sort of lecture — the “‘dynamic”’ sort; and that 
it may be safely assumed that unless a purpose is consciously pursued 
it will never be achieved.’ 

Certainly I have argued that, in their planning, our universities 
should keep clearly in mind certain basic values; and in my fifth 
chapter I have discussed at some length what these should be. I am 
still not clear how far Mr Oakeshott disputes this contention, for 
much of his criticism is directed against opinions which I do not 
hold. Indeed I cannot admit that I have made any one of my 
alleged assumptions in the form in which he expresses it. 

For instance Mr Oakeshott asserts that, in my view, the university 
must ‘teach a unified conception of life’ omitting to notice that these 
words are Mr Nash’s and not mine and that they represent an 
objective which I reject as ‘an impossible goal of practical policy 
in the near future’. He agrees that we suffer from disintegration. 
“Certainly we should like to see the world of knowledge assume the 
appearance of unity; but... to expect a university to provide an 
integration in its curriculum is asking for dishonesty; an integration 
which sprang merely from an emotional necessity could not fail to be 
a false, a trivial, a worthless formula.’ He has also some penetrating 
criticism of any attempt to isolate ‘culture’ and to teach it as a special 
discipline. ‘If the integration of specialisms assumed the character 
of a separate téxvn, it would belong to the class of bogus specialisms.’ 
But here, in the main, I concur and I have myself emphasized the 
spuriousness in present conditions of any agreed philosophy of life. 
The force of Mr Oakeshott’s criticism depends almost entirely on 
his erroneous assumption that I have given to the institution of 
single integrating courses a special importance and primacy. ‘Above 
all’, he says, this is my remedy for disintegration; but I cannot 
understand how he justifies the words I have italicized. The 
various ‘lines of advance’ which I discuss are put forward very 
tentatively as ‘some of the paths which are being explored’, and none 
of them is original. Here as elsewhere, Mr. Oakeshott seems to 
assume that what I mention first must be that to which I attach most 
importance. On the contrary it is often that to which I attach least 
importance, and certainly it is so here. Of the single page I give to 
‘integrating courses’, the larger part is devoted to stressing their 
limitations. Of the various alternatives I discuss, I have expressly- 
said that the last — that of widened professional courses ‘is probably 
the most hopeful line of approach’.? Unless Mr Oakeshott would 

1 Crisis, p. 116. 2 Ibid., p. 188. 
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proscribe altogether such courses as those well-known ones which 
| have instanced, there seems little real difference between us here. 

But I gather Mr Oakeshott would rejoin: No doubt you reject 
the policy of inculcating an integrated philosophy of life as imprac- 
ticable at the moment. But you do so reluctantly and it is the policy 
after which you really hanker. ‘It is clear that Sir Walter thinks we 
should be better off if we had an agreed ideology which embraced 
everything, if we had a precise answer to every question and a neat 
place for every experience. A coherent system reminiscent of St 
Thomas’s Summa is, alas, at the moment impossible, but it is repre- 
sented as a legitimate long-term objective.’ Of these two sentences, 
I repudiate the former completely. I have in fact said that, to take 
the problematic out of life is ‘presumptuous folly’; that the claim 
to know more than the creature can know is a Gnostic heresy, 
ignoring the inevitable limitations of all partial perspectives and 
involving idolization of the ephemeral;? and that God ‘is for ever 
breaking in from the outside and wrenching us out of our comfort- 
able certainties and anchorages’®. 

With regard to the ‘long-term objective’, there is evidently 
misunderstanding. I do represent it as legitimate for Christians to 
work for a university as for a society with a more recognizably and 
consciously Christian orientation than is at present possible or 
right. But I do not want to see at any time a university which in this 
field is didactic and which sets itself to inculcate a Christian or any 
other philosophy of life; my supposed nostalgia for the Middle 
Ages does not extend so far. Indeed I have expressly repudiated 
proselytism‘ and indoctrination;* and Mr Oakeshott’s interpretation 
ignores the main emphasis of my chapter on ‘Freedom and 
Integration’. 

I suspect that Mr Oakeshott’s misapprehension may be due to his 
identifying two conceptions which, for me, are quite distinct. The 
one is to possess a recognizable and conscious orientation; the 
other is to teach didactically a unified conception of life. This 
distinction is no theoretical refinement; I have myself now thrown in 
my lot with a college,* which deliberately sets itself to have the one 
and to refrain from doing the other. On the one hand it has not the 
inhibitions which our universities at present must needs have. It is 
definitely Christian, in the sense that its inspiration is Christian, its 
staff is Christian, its raison d’étre is to examine candidly just those 
questions of ultimate values and binding obligations which in the 
Crisis are treated as all-important, while it is hoped that in the 
course of the discussion the Christian position will be clearly ex- 

’ Crisis, p. 156. ? Ibid., p. 104. 8 Ibid., p. 297. 
* Ibid., p. 110. 5 Ibid., p. 155. 
® St Catharine’s, Cumberland Lodge. 
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pounded and that the chapel will be the energizing centre of the 
corporate life. On the other hand any serious inquirers who are 
non-Christian are welcome and can feel at home; they can and do 
expound their own views with complete freedom and without sense 
of pressure; any participation in religious observances is entirely 
optional; and if they go away without any fundamental change in 
their convictions, there is no feeling that the college has failed in its 
purpose, for that purpose is not conversion. In my view these 
characteristics of St Catharine’s would hold good of our universities, 
even if the long-term objective of Christians were realized. 

Again, Mr Oakeshott holds that I rely too much on planning. 
For me, he says, ‘there is only one good sort of university — that 
which has a single, clearly-defined, self-conscious purpose’ and | 
allow nothing to be recognized as valuable which is not self- 
consciously present. This involves me in the absurdity that nothing 
can be decided till everything has been decided. It involves me also 
in self-contradiction, since the ‘doctrine of the necessity of revolu- 
tionary adjustment under the guidance of a self-conscious purpose’ 
is inconsistent with my other doctrine that ‘the clue to reconstruction 
is to be found in our tradition’. But here too I must repudiate the 
view ascribed to me in the form in which Mr Oakeshott states it. 
My actual contention is that, if certain ends which I regard as vital 
are to be achieved, they must be more clearly visualized and more 
deliberately pursued than they commonly are today. No doubt 
planning has its limitations and is liable to have unwelcome and 
unforeseen results. No doubt too, some of the most valued features 
of university life have grown up incidentally as by-products. But, 
once they have grown up and their value has been recognized, the 
age of innocence is past. A Burke who defends tradition is as self- 
conscious and as little a practitioner of /aissez-faire as a Tom Paine 
or a Bentham who attacks it. A fortiori this is true in a time of 
unsettlement when tradition no longer propagates itself so effort- 
lessly as to need no defence. And if, like most traditions, our own is 
in part sound and in part open to criticism, we must set ourselves 
to distinguish between those elements in it which have permanent 
and those which have only a transitory value. 


1 I have myself made this point. See Crisis, p. 154. 

* Mr Oakeshott complains—at the risk of being counter-charged with 
nostalgia — that the planners of recent years have made it certain that ‘such a 
man as Lowes-Dickinson can never again exist in Cambridge’. But if he resisted 
these planners, he presumably did so as no mere traditionalist but because the 
traditions imperilled commended themselves to him as good. 
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5 
The Doctrine of the Interim 


I come now to Mr Oakeshott’s own conception of the gift which a 
university can and should bestow upon its students. He has ex- 
pressed this in a memorable picture with a clarity and a penetrating 
imagination not unworthy of Newman himself, and we are all 
enriched by it. Its salient features are these. University education 
is a middle and neither a beginning nor an end. At the most it 
resembles the second Act in a five-act play, and it is unreasonable 
to judge it as if it were a whole in itself. The university ’s characteris- 
tic and beneficient function has been to give its students an interval — 
atime of withdrawal from the stresses and preoccupations of every- 
day life, in which they can exercise ‘negative capability’, postpone 
coming to terms with themselves and ‘taste the mystery without the 
necessity of at once seeking a solution’. Admittedly such an interval 
must not be prolonged indefinitely, but it has its rightful place in a 
man’s undergraduate days. Such integration as the university 
affords is to be found in its cultivation, side by side, of a limited 
variety of studies, each a specialism but not a very narrow specialism, 
having as their only common character that each is a recognized 
branch of scholarship. ‘Every ‘‘true’’ téxyvn, profoundly studied, 
knows something of its own limits ... because it has some insight 
into its own presuppositions’; and, in a university ‘the invitation to 
conversation is compelling’. 

On this I would make the following observations. First, I accept 
Mr Oakeshott’s reminder that a student’s university years are only 
a small section of his life, and I agree that this fact puts some 
limitation on the university’s power to help him and on its responsi- 
bility for doing so. But that is no reason for its not doing its utmost, 
or not keeping in mind in all its planning the student’s development 
asa whole man. Secondly, while Mr Oakeshott’s conception of the 
university is, broadly speaking, a variant of that which I have called 
‘Liberal’, I admit that I did not take sufficient account of the healthy 
part played in the mental development of some of the finest men by 
an interval of ‘suspense’. Similarly, this indirect way of attaining 
integration through the juxtaposition of scholarly specialists might 
well have been added to the tentative ‘lines of advance’ discussed in 
my book. In these respects he adds something which was lacking. 
But thirdly, this ‘doctrine of the interim’ has only a restricted 
application. For instance I doubt whether the experience which Mr 
Oakeshott so felicitously describes has ever been at all widespread in 
the ‘Redbrick’ universities. He says it presupposes no definable 
pre-existing privilege, but it does presuppose a certain possibility of 
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being carefree. Fourthly, even in student days, there is a limit to 
the possibility of genuine suspense of judgment since one cannot 
suspend living. There are questions —e.g. of the recognition of 
moral obligation or of God which, so long as they are not faced, are 
inevitably begged. Mr Oakeshott says justly that a student cannot 
be expected to have acquired his final philosophy of life or to have 
settled all accounts with himself by the time he graduates. But if his 
life during these years is to have any coherence, he needs at least 
some provisional loyalty and provisional map, though he may later 
come to modify or even to reject them. Also, in certain conditions 
of the world, detachment from all political issues is less legitimate 
than at other times; for instance the German universities, in the 
years immediately before the war, serve as a warning. Lastly, if an 
insight of the specialist into his own presuppositions and a com- 
pelling invitation to conversation were realities widely operative 
throughout our universities, much of my book would certainly be 
otiose. But does Mr Oakeshott claim that this is so? 


6 
Some Further Misinterpretations 


I come now to two or three examples of misinterpretation which 
seem to me perverse. In the admission of new specialisms to the 
curriculum, universities, Mr Oakeshott says, ought to be more 
rigorous than they sometimes are; and he censures me for speaking 
of ‘a somewhat exaggerated suspicion of new and wide subjects’. 
That universities should refuse nothing that is offered is a piece of 
progressive superstition, to be tolerated by no sane man. ‘The 
notion that it is somehow illiberal and obscurantist to exercise 
discrimination in this matter is preposterous.’ Here the difference 
between us is simply a matter of emphasis. If I found myself in 
some American universities, I should very likely want to stress the 
need for greater fastidiousness; in the British field today the opposite 
stress seems the more needful. As I wrote, ‘No doubt the fear of the 
charlatan is a respectable motive, but it sometimes cloaks an obstin- 
ate reluctance to move out of accustomed ruts’. Mr Oakeshott may 
disagree; but he has no reason to represent me as one who rejects all 
discrimination. On the contrary, I have indeed expressly discussed 
the principles on which discrimination should be exercised. 

Again I am alleged to assume that ‘there is only one good sort of 
lecture — the ‘‘dynamic’’ sort’. And because charlatans, according 
to Mr Oakeshott, are always dynamic, I am apparently involved in 
preferring ‘some self-conscious quack retailing some vulgar and 

’ Crisis, pp. 191-2. 
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trivial message’ to Bury, Coulton or other great Cambridge teachers. 
But this charge is really fantastic. The question is not whether Bury, 
even supposing him to have been a dull and inaudible lecturer, is 
of less value to his university than some flashy sophist with a taking 
manner and the gift of the gab; of course he is not. It is whether, 
on that hypothesis, the set lecture is the right medium for his teach- 
ing. As a teaching method, this has recently come under severe 
criticism, and I agree with its critics that most students are sent to 
more lectures than they can digest, and that our British university 
tradition is defective in the absence of any widespread professional 
conscience about the form of lectures such as there is about their 
matter. No doubt a great scholar, even if he drones inaudibly from 
a dull manuscript, is preferable to a charlatan; but he has no business 
so to drone and, almost certainly, he could much improve the 
effectiveness of his lecture by taking a little trouble. If he could not, 
it is a question whether his teaching had not better be conveyed only 
through the printed word or in small seminars. On the other hand, 
against much current criticism, I argue that the lecture is an irre- 
placeable instrument of education, because, rightly used, the spoken 
word has a specific quality which the written word has not. But, to 
recognize such a quality, is not to be committed to the absurd opinion 
that there is only one kind of good lecture. In trying to describe 
this quality, I used in one sentence the epithet ‘dynamic’, and on this 
single word the whole of Mr Oakeshott’s diatribe appears to be 
based. The adjective may or may not be happily chosen, but its 
sense is obviously determined by the long preceding paragraph in 
which is described the distinctive effect of oral teaching to a fair- 
sized audience. I fail to see how anyone who reads that paragraph 
carefully can find in it the faintest suggestion of encouragement for 
quackery. 

Another misunderstanding concerns the university’s corporate 
life. I am convicted of an insular provincialism in assuming that 
‘there is only one good sort of communal organization — that in 
which students live in halls of residence or colleges’. But I do not 
hold this. I am not prescribing halls of residence for the universities 
of other countries with whose circumstances I am unfamiliar. But 
I do maintain that the proper educational influence of any university 
depends on its being genuinely a community, and that in this respect 
British universities today are obviously falling short. For the non- 
residential universities in Great Britain’ halls of residence are the best 
medium for fostering community. I am not sure whether Mr 


? On re-reading my chapter on ‘Corporate Life’ in the light of Mr. Oakeshott’s 
criticism I find, to my regret one unguarded sentence (pp. 214-5) which lays itself 
open to his interpretation. The context is that of ‘Redbrick’ University; but 
I ought to have made this more explicit. 


B 
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Oakeshott disputes this; if he does, he is at issue with the declared 
policy of nearly all the universities in question. In any case I am 
surprised that anyone who reads my paragraphs devoted to ‘the 
devil’s advocate’* can regard my championship of Halls as 
‘fanatical’. 


7 
The Christian Approach 


I have left to the end the most formidable and, if sustained, the 
most damaging criticism of all. The Crisis in the University professes 
to represent a Christian approach to university problems. But, says 
Mr Oakeshott, its brand of Christianity is ‘extremely eccentric’, and 
its perspective is not really that of religion. First it is obsessed with 
the probability of physical catastrophe and such obsession is heathen. 
This is a misunderstanding as I have already argued; but, continues 
the critic, even if my concern is no longer with our physical survival 
but with the maintenance of civilization, it is still unchristian. The 
note of desperate urgency does not belong to the religious scale of 
events; ‘no revolution can be conducted which would save us’. 
Hence at bottom The Crisis is ‘a peculiarly faithless book’. ‘The 
situation, as I read it, is far more desperate than Sir Walter thinks, 
and at the same time it is far less to be alarmed about.’ ‘There is no 
hope that the present mania for exploiting nature and of other men 
will be arrested until it has been carried far enough to reveal its 
bitterness to the full... The voyager in these waters is ill-advised 
to weigh himself down with heavy baggage; what he needs is things 
that will float with him when he is shipwrecked.’ 

This is weighty criticism, spoken with an authentic Christian 
accent and requiring careful and prolonged consideration. For the 
moment I must content myself with two or three observations on it. 
First I agree that the true Christian hope is not bound up with the 
survival of any civilization; the temptation to identify the values of 
one’s own tradition with the will of God is recurrent and insidious; 
our own civilization may crash as other civilizations have crashed 
before it. Secondly I have myself tried, however inadequately, to 
point out some of the dangers to which Mr Oakeshott draws atten- 
tion, e.g. the limitations of human planning,’ the sin of human pride’, 
and the chequered and provisional character of all human construc- 
tions.‘ Thirdly I recognize nevertheless that self-deception in such 
matters is fatally easy, that a total impression such as Mr Oakeshott’s 
impression of ‘faithlessness’ is derived from a multitude of subtle 
indications; and I dare not claim that my personal presentation of 

1 Crisis, pp. 215-6. ® Ibid., p. 90. 3 Ibid., p. 266. 
4 Ibid., pp. 297, 302. 
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our case has given no grounds for it. But, finally, the main position 
which I hold, in common with the writers of the Pamphlets, is not 
invalidated by this criticism. Among modern writers, Dr Reinhold 
Niebuhr especially has brought out that the true Christian attitude 
combines two aspects which may seem contradictory. On the one 
hand, in an ultimate religious perspective, our human contentions are 
petty, our human differences are dwarfed; and before God we are all 
sinners together. On the other hand it is no less a religious duty to 
make relative distinctions, and to espouse the cause which seems finitely 
better as against that which seems finitely worse. Such judgments 
are inherently precarious, but they must be made; and the members 
of the circle from which my book emanates are among those who do 
make such a judgment about the struggle with Hitlerism and who, 
with all qualifications, see in the Dunkirk spirit a genuine moral 
tevival. ‘By a correct intuition, public opinion perceived that the 
recent war was not a mere struggle for existence and power’. 
lam not clear whether Mr Oakeshott would dispute the correctness 
of this intuition. If he would, there is a clear issue between us; if he 
would not, a good deal of his criticism falls to the ground. 


8 
A Final Comment 


In a good deal of Mr Oakeshott’s criticism there is a certain 
acerbity of tone somewhat sharper than is accounted for by the 
substantial differences between us. I surmise that this is due to two 
causes. First there seems to be a chronic source of distortion in Mr 
Oakeshott’s critical spectacles. Certain words or phrases are to him 
as the familiar ‘red rag to a bull’; they evoke in him so powerful an 
adverse emotional reaction that they become a blaze in whose light 
everything else is seen. An allusion to Herculaneum and Pompeii 
suggests that the writer is obsessed by a craving for physical security. 
The use of the word ‘dynamic’ betrays a tenderness for the specious 
quack. A mention of St Thomas’s Summa as typifying an age of 
intellectual coherence evinces a grandiose ambition to construct an 
intellectual tower of Babel, where every question is answered and 
every experience is neatly catalogued. ‘Integrating courses’, if 
referred to with any degree of approval instantly assume a central 
place in the picture, as the author’s chief remedy for the ills of the 
university. The result of all this is liable to be a caricature in which 
the proportions of the original are unrecognizable. 

Secondly, I fancy there is a special cause for the recurring note of 
righteous indignation. I think Mr Oakeshott holds that I have 

1 Crisis, p. 57, italics new. 
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libelled the whole class of university teachers of which he and I are 
members; and so, if his own teeth are sharp, it is only a case of the 
biter bit. He has summarized my aspersions in a single paragraph, 
and the result is certainly startling. But in essential aspects it is 
gravely misleading and the misrepresentation is insidious since, for 
the most part, the phrases contained in it are phrases which actually 
occur in the book. Since the matter is of some importance to me, | 
venture to reproduce the paragraph. 


The cause of all this is not far to seek: it lies in the intellectual 
and moral disabilities of the dons. Except for the ‘scientific 
humanists’ — who are approved, not for what they say, but 
merely because they speak — there is a conspiracy of silence on 
all the important questions of the day. The dons are mere 
specialists; they have no ‘philosophy’, and they are reluctant to 
engage in the sort of self-examination which might lead them to 
acquire a ‘philosophy’. Self-defeated simpletons, they do not 
recognize that to say nothing about things in general is ‘a 
mark of personal incapacity’. And worse, they excuse their 
lack of interest in anything but their own specialisms by affecting 
a sham neutrality when asked about anything of ‘real import- 
ance’. They are lazy, pusillanimous, evasive, irresponsible 
shirkers when it comes to thinking about ‘the burning questions 
of the day’. Those who are not ‘elegant triflers’ are too dull to 
play even that unexacting part. Indolent, proud and resentful, 
their lectures written and unwilling to change them, their 
minds fixed in the rut of their specialism, they are as ‘remote and 
ineffectual’ as the world has always supposed them to be. 


My actual indictment, such as it is, is a good deal less indiscrimin- 
ate than is here represented. For instance any strictures I have made 
on any substantial section in the university are here transferred to 
‘the dons’ without any qualification. Reluctance to engage in deep 
self-examination is not represented by me as a special occupational 
disease of dons but as a national characteristic. The terms ‘elegant 
triflers’ and ‘irresponsible shirkers’ occur only in my description of a 
frequent reaction of students to dons, a reaction with which | 
expressly decline to identify myself. ‘Indolence’, ‘pride’, ‘resent- 
ment’ and ‘distrust’ are terms which I follow Professor Hildebrand 
in using in a special sense carefully defined. They occur in an argu- 
ment for the relevance of moral qualities to intellectual insight. 
They are used to describe mental conditions which it is the univer- 
sity’s business, insufficiently carried out, to combat in its students; 
and which, to a significant extent, operate among dons to the detri- 
ment of their output. I did not ascribe them to the whole body of 
dons. Is Mr Oakeshott on his side prepared to deny that, in Hilde- 
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brand’s sense of the words, they have any relevance? Similarly 
again I made no such sweeping statement about the reluctance of dons 
to rewrite their lectures as that with which I am credited. My actual 
words were: ‘If we are candid, we must admit that another cause? 
is sometimes? the inertia of teachers who have, as 1t were, acquired a 
vested interest in the status quo. They have grown accustomed to 
existing landmarks and have written their lectures on that basis; 
and they are reluctant to make a fresh start.’ Does Mr Oakeshott 
deny this statement, so qualified? Finally, Mr Oakeshott’s climax 
is particularly unfortunate. Belloc’s phrase, ‘remote and ineffectual’ 
is mentioned twice by me; once as part of the impression sometimes 
made by dons on undergraduates‘, and once to be explicitly, 
disclaimed; — ‘Certainly dons as a class are not, in any ordinary 
sense, remote and ineffectual.’> Mr Oakeshott is not obliged to accept 
this disclaimer, but it would at least have been relevant to notice it. 
Where a critic permits himself such a degree of latitude in exposition, 
some distortion is inevitable. 

When all due subtractions have been made, of course it remains 
true that I have used strong language about the shortcomings of 
dons; and those dons who think my strictures baseless or wholly 
disproportioned are entitled to resent it. But it is to dons themselves 
that the book is primarily addressed, and it is from a group of dons 
that it emanates. It is an invitation to self-examination from col- 


leagues who have already begun to examine themselves with dis- 
concerting results. Our thesis will stand or fall according as it does 
or does not carry conviction to those most intimately concerned, 
and any gross misrepresentation will be self-defeating. The upshot 
remains to be seen; but there are already some signs of a reaction 
which is not that of injured innocence. 


’ Of undue rigidity in the divisions between ‘Subjects’. 
* The italics are not in the original. 
® Crisis, pp. 178-9. 4 Ibid., p. 54. 5 [bid., p. 205. 
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THE TRAGIC HERO IN MODERN LITERATURE 
D. S. BLAND 


1 

In 1920, contemplating “The Possibility of a Poetic Drama’, T. S, 
Eliot came to the conclusion that ‘the majority of attempts to con- 
fect a poetic drama have begun at the wrong end; they have aimed 
at the small public which wants ‘‘poetry’’ ’. Mr. Eliot might well 
have felt despondent about the state of English poetic drama at that 
date. Thanks, one must suppose, to the continuing prestige of 
Shakespeare, and in spite of the invasion of the theatre by prose 
and the rivalry of the novel as a popular art form, the poetic drama has 
never lost its appeal for the English writer; but it is an appeal which 
has been exercised on the sort of writer who is best described as a 
dramatic poet rather than as a poetic dramatist. At no time has this 
been more true than during the first thirty years of the present cen- 
tury. Stephen Phillips, John Masefield, Gordon Bottomley, Lascelles 
Abercrombie are all poets rather than dramatists, and all write verse 
which exhibits the last stages of the decline of the Romantic tradition. 
This is reflected in their subject-matter. A feature which many of 
their plays have in common is that they deal with the history or 
mythology of a distant age or of an alien culture; and one reason 
for this is that such subjects lend themselves far more easily to poetic 
treatment, because of their already poetic associations, than do 
twentieth-century subjects. The appropriate medium for modern 
subjects is modern colloquial speech, or a verse that approximates 
to such speech. But modern prose rhythms are very far removed 
from the late-Romantic verse of Masefield and his contemporaries. 
The poetic drama they produced, therefore, was doubly cut off from 
that contact with life which is vital to the survival of any art, first by 
reason of the gap between its diction and that of contemporary 
speech, and second by reason of the choice of remote subject which 
that diction forced on the poet. 

Faced with such a situation — which was bound up with other 
factors, the general decline of an interest in poetry and the com- 
mercialization of the theatre, to mention only two - Eliot might 
well have felt doubtful about the possibility of a revival of genuine 
poetic drama in our day. In fact, of course, he did not let the matter 
rest there. Already in 1920 he was closing the gap between modern 
speech and poetic diction, and in 1935, with the original production 
of Murder in the Cathedral running for over 800 performances, 4 
way was at last cleared in the jungle of the commercial theatre for a 
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whole procession of poetic dramas which show more vitality than 
anything produced since the death of Dryden had marked the end 


of the great period of English poetic drama. 


Anyone who attempts to relate Eliot as a poetic dramatist to his 
immediate predecessors in that form, however, cannot fail to notice 
that in the subject of Murder in the Cathedral, at least, Eliot is follow- 
ing their tradition in choosing a subject from the past. But at least 
it is a past which the drum-and-trumpet history teaching of our 
schools has made familiar to every Englishman. The story, there- 
fore, unlike many of the stories of his immediate predecessors, pre- 
sents no difficulties of comprehension to the audience. The language, 
too, is the language of today. Yeats, indeed, would go further than 
this: 

Murder in the Cathedral is a powerful stage play because the 
actor, the monkish habit, certain repeated words, symbolize 
what we know, not what the author knows.? 


At the same time, we may question whether Murder in the Cathedral, 
although it did much for modern poetic drama and had many 
lessons to teach, is really successful as a tragic drama. Drama, par- 
ticularly tragic drama, must show character in action, and it can 
best do this by presenting a development of character, either for 
good or evil, under the stress of some crisis. Is there any such 
development in Becket? The clash is there, out of which a crisis can 
grow, in the external conflict between Becket and the king, and in 
the conflict within Becket himself, but the whole situation is fore- 
ordained, and the audience knows it to be so. The conflict, therefore, 
is dialectical rather than dramatic. Murder in the Cathedral, that is 
to say, is a drama of situation rather than of character, since the 
chief participant is in the grip of events outside himself, events which 
he has not set in motion entirely by his own act, as Macbeth and 
Lear do. 

This criticism, if it is correct, raises a serious problem that touches 
a number of modern poetic dramas, and indeed, all modern imagina- 
tive literature to some extent, and brings me to the main theme of 
this essay: the problem of the disappearance of the individual tragic 
hero, as we have known him in Shakespeare, in favour of a 
generalized, typical or even symbolic hero. 


2 
While this essay was still in embryo I happened on two statements, 
almost casual in their context, which, from their differing positions, 
illuminated the ideas I was trying to formulate. The first was from a 
broadcast on Proust, by Pamela Hansford Johnson: 
1 Oxford Book of Modern Verse, p. xxiii, 
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In the past few years we have seen . . . the fashion for the 
allegorical novel denuded of human beings trying to convey 
some message for humanity without itself touching humanity 
at any point. 


The other statement was from an essay by Miss Helen Gardner: 


The present age is also not an age of great tragic writing, 
though there are some signs of a revival of the tragic spirit. 
Its best poetry is symbolic, and its criticism, in reviving for us 
the medieval tradition of allegory, tends towards an allegorical 
interpretation of all art. 


The second quotation is a pointer to the theme I wish to examine, 
and the first helps to remind us that though the word ‘tragedy’ is 
often loosely made equivalent to ‘tragic drama’, it need not be con- 
fined to that literary form alone. The fact that Aeschylus and Shake- 
speare wrote plays and not epics or novels arises simply from the 
historical accident that drama was the dominant literary form of their 
day. The approaches they make to the problems of existence and 
their answers to these problems are not determined by the form in 
which their answers were propounded. It is not that the existence 
of the dramatic form made tragedy possible, but that the tragic view 
of life found its best expression in the dominant literary form simply 
because it was dominant. Now it is a platitude that the dominant 
literary form of today is the novel, and if we look for the equivalent 
of Shakespeare in modern literature, if we look for an equally 
serious concern with the tragic view of life, we find him, we find it, 
in fact, in Tolstoy, in Dostoievsky and in Hardy. Therefore, though 
I still have a great deal to say about modern poetic drama, the ideas 
I am putting forward must be proved or found wanting by being 
tested against the modern novel also. 

The fountain-head of dramatic criticism has given us the following 
definition of tragedy: 


Tragedy is the imitation of an action that is serious, complete 
and of a certain magnitude . . . An action implies personal 
agents who necessarily possess certain distinctive qualities of 
character and thought . . . Now character determines men’s 
qualities, but it is by their actions that they are happy or the 
reverse . . . Without action there cannot be a tragedy... A 
perfect . . . tragedy should, moreover, imitate actions which 
arouse pity and fear, this being the distinctive mark of tragedy. 
It follows that the change of fortune presented must not be the 
spectacle of a virtuous man brought from prosperity to adver- 


1 *Milton’s ‘‘Satan’’ and the Theme of Damnation in Elizabethan Tragedy’, 
in English Studies, 1948, p. 62. 
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sity; for this merely shocks us. Nor again that of a bad man 
passing from adversity to prosperity; this fails to satisfy the 
moral sense. Nor again should the downfall of an utter villain 
be exhibited. This satisfies the moral sense but it inspires neither 
pity nor fear, for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear 
by the misfortune of a man like ourselves. There remains, then, 
the character between the two extremes, a man who is not 
eminently good or just, yet whose misfortune is not brought 
about by vice, but by some error or frailty. He must be one who 
is highly renowned or prosperous. 


We need not delay over the fact that Aristotle’s conception of 
character as something static, the mould of a man, is not one that 
we would accept today. In any case, the dynamic elements which are 
included in our modern conception of character are perhaps suffi- 
ciently accounted for by Aristotle’s view that it is through their 
actions that men are happy or the reverse. But his last requirement, 
that the tragic hero must be one who is highly renowned or prosperous 
must be modified at once if his definition is to fit modern tragic 
literature. The modern hero is not highly renowned; he is not 
necessarily even prosperous. Raskolnikoff, in Crime and Punish- 
ment, the hero of Jude the Obscure, even Solness the Master Builder, 
are nearer our own level than Macbeth and Orestes are. At any rate, 
we have more chances of becoming master builders on our own 
account than we have of wading through blood to a throne. This 
drop in the social stature of the tragic hero, without any lessening 
of his tragic intensity, can be explained very easily, and in fact the 
explanation has been given by Leonard Woolf in After the Deluge: 


... between 1700 and 1800. . . there was a profound change in 
the consciousness of individuality . . . Before the eighteenth 
century the consciousness and recognition of individuality was 
sporadic, and, like so many other things, a class privilege. A 
person was very rarely regarded as an individual . . . while the 
modern, subjective sense of one’s own individuality was ex- 
tremely rare... .° 


‘The change in the general mental attitude of Europeans’, Mr. 


‘Mr. F. L. Lucas touches on this point in his Tragedy, pp. 115-18. 

* After the Deluge (Penguin edition), pp. 195-6. Mr. Woolf and I differ over 
the drama, however. ‘Even Shakespeare’s characters, which may at first sight 
seem highly individualized, are not individuals if you compare them with the 
characters of Flaubert, Ibsen or even Strindberg. Othello is the tragedy of a 
Jealous man and of all jealous men . . . the Kreutzer Sonata of a jealous individual’ 
(p. 197). But it seems to me that the difference here is not the degree of con- 
sciousness of individuality, but precisely the difference in social stature. Othello 
is highly renowned and prosperous. The hero of the Kreutzer Sonata is not, in the 
sense that he does not matter to his Society in the way that Othello matters. 
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Woolf goes on, ‘can be most clearly seen in literature.” And the 
reason for this, though Mr. Woolf does not point it out, is that the 
writer, being an artist, is himself more conscious of his individuality 
than the ordinary man. Any general change in the consciousness of 
individuality, therefore, will be reflected in his work. 

Before 1700, then, consciousness of individuality was confined 
almost entirely to the class that governed by reason of caste or 
wealth, because that was the class that mattered most in society; 
and tragic drama reflects this situation by making its heroes (who 
must be individuals if they are to feel the tragedy of their situation) 
either eminent or prosperous or both. And so Orestes is the son of a 
king and Macbeth a successful military gangster. And Hamlet, on 
the other hand, comparing his inability to express his feelings with 
the glib, mechanical passion of the First Player, calls himself a rogue 
and peasant-slave, a dull and muddy-pated rascal. But, to enlarge 
for a moment on Mr. Woolf’s analysis, between 1700 and 1800 
various factors combine to make awareness of individuality both 
stronger and deeper. In philosophy, Descartes had already turned 
thinking inside out, or rather outside in, by basing his method on 
self-identity. ‘I think, therefore I am.’ In science, man’s inner 
nature was studied, as well as the physical properties of the world in 
which he lived. In religion, Protestantism had already reduced the 
impersonal authority of the Church, and in the eighteenth century 
Wesley pushed this process still further. To say, as Wesley said of 
his own conversion, ‘I felt my heart strangely warmed within me’, 
is to set a supreme value on self-awareness. And Nonconformity is 
predominantly the religion of the man-in-the-street. In literature, 
the eighteenth century saw the establishment of the novel, in 
which the psychology of the individual is all-important, and the 
end of that century saw the flowering of Romanticism, with its 
ultimate insistence on the absolute validity of the individual artist’s 
emotions. In politics, the French Revolution, which is both a cul- 
mination and a genesis, was the result of a class movement from 
below; and with the growing success of revolutionary movements 
of all kinds during the next hundred years, consciousness of indi- 
viduality on the part of the ordinary man becomes more and more 
possible. In consequence, the tragic hero comes off his pedestal 
and rubs shoulders with us in the street. As Grant Allen said of 
Hedda Gabler, ‘I take her down to dinner twice a week.’ That is 
an exaggeration, of course. The tragic hero is still elevated by art; 
we do not expect to find anyone in our own lodging house with all 
Raskolnikoff’s tragic intensity. But his world and ours, if not 
identical, are at least contiguous, 
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The situation I am considering, however, is more than this. I 
have suggested that modern tragedy not merely gives us a hero who 
is nearer Our Own stature than the king or successful military leader 
of our older writers, but that even this more modest hero, who is 
still an individual, is tending to disappear. This, as much as the 
tragedy involving the hero of princely stature, is a reflection of the 
society within which the writer works, the society that has been 
evolved within the last century and a half, and of the immediate 
situation in which we find ourselves. Today, as Professor Peacock 
has pointed out: 


The individual is overshadowed by the conflict of impersonal 
forces, of which he is more and more the victim and less and less 
even so much as the agent. Moreover, the moral judgments of 
the time bear upon the non-personal, the social situation; the 
question of rightness and wrongness, the luck or ill-luck of 
individual behaviour is disregarded and often impossible of 
determination. A private crisis has little significance for a 
public eye dazzled by revolution and international vicissitudes.? 


A paradoxical but nevertheless complementary aspect of this 
situation is to be seen in the growth during the last century and a 
half of the cult of the ‘superman’. The superman, Napoleon, 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, is a supreme individual, of course, but he 
is at the same time an impersonal being in whom millions of ordinary 
men can sink their own identity. The strong Anglo-Catholic and 
Catholic revival of the twentieth century in this country is a similar 
phenomenon. The Church is an institution beyond personality and 
in it the individual can forgo the individuality of his own beliefs for 
the certainty of authority. And the same is pre-eminently true, of 
course, of the philosophy of Marxism, which both ethically and 
politically denies the validity of the self. 

All this weighed heavily on the young, politically conscious 
writers of the ’thirties, and in consequence the tragedy of situation 
rather than of character is to be met with more than once in the 
poetic drama of the time. Stephen Spender’s Trial of a Judge, for 

? RONALD PEACOCK, The Poet in the Theatre, p. 5. 

* Though the close of The Dynasts suggests that even the superman is powerless 
as an individual in the end: 

SPIRIT OF THE YEARS 


Thus to the last, 
The Will in thee has moved thee, Bonaparte. . . . 


NAPOLEON 
Yet, ’tis true, I have ever known 
That such a Will I passively obeyed! 
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example, was expressly written to show the difficulty, the impossi- 
bility, of being a Liberal in a European country that is moving 
efficiently towards Fascism. The Judge, who, significantly enough, 
is never even named, is completely unable to act as an individual 
because of the pressure of external events and the impersonal force 
of the State machine. But more than that, he is a symbolic figure; 
that is, he is intended ‘to convey some message for humanity’, but 
he fails, in fact, to ‘touch humanity at any point’, and so he fails to 
reach tragic proportions. As Yeats has said, ‘passive suffering is not 
a theme for poetry. In all great tragedies, tragedy is a joy to the man 
who dies.”! The same situation (and the same failure to identify the 
hero by a personal name) is worked out in Rex Warner’s novel of 
the same period, The Professor, and the specific comment on this 
sort of situation is to be found in another poetic drama with a 
political bearing, Auden and Isherwood’s On the Frontier. Eric, the 
young student, declares: 


Believing it was wrong to kill, 

I went to prison, seeing myself 

As the sane and innocent student 

Aloof among practical and violent madmen, 
But I was wrong. We cannot choose our world, 
Our life, our class. None are innocent, none. 


Causes of violence lie so deep in all our lives 
It touches every act. , 


Where none are innocent, individual error or frailty must count for 
very little, and where we cannot choose, personality must count for 
less than conformity. A martyr is not a tragic hero. 

Other examples that might be quoted to show the difficulty or 
impossibility of acting as an individual in the face of the impersonal 
forces that hem us in are the novels of Hardy, with their concern 
with blind, unfriendly Chance, and those of Kafka, with his concern 
for the irrational, and a novel like Graham Greene’s The Confidential 
Agent, whose hero, like Kafka’s, is identified only by an initial. 
Above all, however, we find this situation in James Joyce whose 
work, in fact, epitomizes the process I am trying to make clear. 
Stephen Daedalus, in The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, isa 
unique individual, with all the distinguishing marks of a Romantic, 
a character he retains in Ulysses. In the latter novel, however, though 
Bloom is an individual, with a local habitation and a name, who 
goes through specific experiences on a particular day, he is also many 
other things, of a symbolic sort, which, strictly as an individual, he 
could not be. Finally, in Finnegan’s Wake, the hero (if, indeed, the 
conventional term can be used at all) is hardly an individual at all. 

‘ Oxford Book of Modern Verse, p. xxxiv. 
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The dream is induced by the drunken and disturbed sleep of an 
individual, but that is about all. H.C.E. is far more Here Comes 
Everybody and Haveth Childers Everywhere than he is Humphrey 
Chimpden Earwicker. Even melodrama, which is only tragedy gone 
sour, would be affected by this situation, I imagine, if melodrama 
were written now as it was in the mid-nineteenth century. In Mary 
of the Mill the villain of the piece is the wicked squire, holding a 
mortgage in one hand and a fate worse than death in the other. 
Today, the villain would have to be the Town and Country Planning 
Act or the Land Development Board, and you can’t take a horse- 
whip to a Ministry. 

It may be, then, that our modern dilemma, the problem of recon- 
ciling authority and the individual, as Bertrand Russell has expressed 
it,? inhibits the writing of drama about individuals in the way that 
Shakespeare or even Ibsen could write. Even Ransom, the indi- 
vidualistic adventurer of Auden and Isherwood’s The Ascent of F6, 
isin the grip of conflicting motives, many of which are outside his 
own conscious control; England’s political prestige, the hero-worship 
of the man-in-the-street, his own Oedipus complex. And, of course, 
the psychologist will tell us that no man can really act as an indi- 
vidual, that the Macbeths and Lears of our older drama only seem 
to make conscious choice of their fates which are, in fact, the result 
of subconscious motives over which they have no control. And this 
does happen to these heroes to some extent, and lies at the root of 
Aristotle’s demand for a hero who fails through some frailty or error. 
All the same, we are conscious that at some stage in the play a 
moment comes when the hero stands on the brink and could draw 
back to safety. Cordelia’s ‘So young, my lord, and true’, is a case 
in point. 


4 

The next stage in my argument can be best expressed in the form 
ofan antithesis. The drama of the individual postulates the negation 
of a positive order; the drama which negates the individual is the 
postulation of a negative order. That is, the actions of a man like 
Macbeth amount to a denial of the values of goodness and truth. 


And, in fact, Shaw’s plays show some such process in operation, since his 
Villains, at any rate, are not the dyed-in-the-wool blackguards of the old melo- 
drama, but are themselves the victims of the society whose underside they 
represent. 

* I have referred to Russell here because his analysis of the problem is the most 
recent. But the problem itself is no recent growth, of course, and has been 
commented on before, most succinctly, perhaps, by Whitman in the opening 
words of Leaves of Grass: 

One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 
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But the denial is only temporary. ‘God is not mocked.’ The positive 
order reasserts itself, and the hero finds, as Lear does, that 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 


On the other hand, the Existentialism which Sartre exhibits in his 
imaginative works is the expression of negative values. The dilemma 
of Orestes in Les Mouches is presented as a choice between two 
evils: to become a murderer in revenging his father, or to see his 
people continue to suffer the torments of the Flies. This way of 
bringing the Orestes myth up to date seems to me to typify the wide- 
spread modern denial of the positive value of the individual, and the 
myth itself brings us back to Eliot once more, and to his second 
poetic drama, The Family Reunion. If the positive moral value of the 
individual is at a discount in the modern world, if the possibility of 
writing the tragedy of the individual has been exhausted, or at least 
jeopardized in consequence, then Eliot is perhaps right to go back, 
as he does in The Family Reunion, to a classical motive for his drama. 
For in Greek tragedy, too, the individual counts for less in the long 
run than the conventions of the society within which he lives. When 
Orestes kills Clytemnestra he does so as an impersonal justice carry- 
ing out the legal requirements of his society. His tragedy is that he is 
still her son. 

In The Family Reunion we are presented with the tragic figure of 
Harry, Lord Monchensey (notice that Eliot has also gone back toa 
character who is elevated in social position) who is suffering from 
a feeling of guilt because he thinks he pushed his wife over the side 
of the ship on which they were travelling. At any rate, she was 
drowned in that way and it is clear that Harry hated her. His guilt 
is personified in the Eumenides, but, as with Orestes, it is not after 
all his own crime that Harry has to expiate. His belief that he has 
murdered his wife is, first, a delusion: he is innocent of the deed if 
not of the desire. And second, and more importantly, this mistaken 
belief springs from the fact that he carries within himself a legacy of 
guilt inherited from his father who, before Harry was born, fell in 
love with his sister-in-law and wished his wife out of the way. The 
words which Eric in On the Frontier applies to himself could also be 
applied to Harry: 


We cannot choose our world, 
Our life, our class. None are innocent, none. 
Causes of violence lie so deep in all our lives 
It touches every act. 


The vital glimpse of his family history is revealed to Harry in 4 
conversation between him and his aunt (the sister-in-law concerned) 
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in Part II, scene tl, and it is here that to some degree Eliot escapes 
from the difficulty of writing tragic drama about individuals in our 
own day. Up to this point in the play Harry has been the blind agent 
or victim of forces outside his own control: 
HARRY: Perhaps my life has only been a dream 
Dreamt through me by the minds of others. 
AGATHA: It is possible 
You are the consciousness of your unhappy family, 
Its bird sent flying through the purgatorial flame. 


But with the revelation of his family history, a change comes over 
Harry, and when the Eumenides appear again, he can welcome them 
as an individual: 
. this time 

You cannot think that I am surprised to see you. 

And you shall not think that I am surprised to see you. 

This time, you are real, this time, you are outside me, 

And just endurable. I know that you are ready, 

Ready to leave Wishwood, and I am going with you. 

You followed me here, where I thought I should escape you — 

No! You were already here before I arrived. 

Now I see at last that I am following you, 

And I know that there can be only one itinerary 

And one destination. Let us lose no time. I will follow. 


‘This time, you are outside me.’ Knowledge of his family history has 
removed a psychological barrier in Harry. It has given him the 
power to embrace his destiny, and he does embrace it, gladly, and of 
his own free will. 
And now I know 

That my business is not to run away, but to pursue, 

Not to avoid being found, but to seek. 

I would not have chosen this way had there been any other! 

It is at once the hardest thing, and the only thing possible. 


To pursue and to seek are positive, personal acts, even though Harry’s 
freedom is the freedom of necessity. But it is the recognition of and 
the willingness to accept the necessity which are the important things. 
It is this working out of the situation so that Harry emerges ds an 
individual which makes The Family Reunion the most significant of 
recent English poetic dramas. Murder in the Cathedral showed that 
poetry, tuned to the idiom of today, could still be an acceptable 
medium for drama. The Family Reunion showed that such a drama, 
in spite of all indications to the contrary, could still deal adequately 
with the problem of the individual. Nevertheless, the play is an 
isolated example of this possibility. In general, I believe the situation 
to be that which I have drawn in the second half of this essay. 





FRENCH WRITERS 
AND THE GERMAN CHARACTER 


I. D. MCFARLANE 


SINCE the days of Madame de Staél the character of the German 
people has been a constant source of interest to French authors. It 
is indeed hardly surprising that in more recent years a country thrice 
occupied by the German army since 1870 should devote a good deal 
of attention to its unremitting enemy. What is more unexpected is 
that so many French writers should have continued to accept in its | 
broad outline the portrait which Madame de Staél painted of German 
life and character in her De /’ Allemagne published in 1813. Since 
1870, of course, not a few writers have tried to see the German 
character in its true perspective; but the tenacity with which the 
Staélian conception has persisted, despite the evidence that has accu- 
mulated in the interval to oppose it, is a remarkable and disturbing 
fact. One or two writers, struck by this discrepancy between fact and 
theory, have tried to find the reasons for the Frenchman’s failure to 
measure the German character with accuracy. An attempt was made 
after the first World War by Louis Raynaud. In his amusing and 
highly erratic book, L’Jnfluence allemande en France au XVIIIe et 
au X1Xe siécle, this author was so intent on pouring scorn and blame 
upon the heads of those Frenchmen who, in his opinion, had dis- 
torted or concealed the face of German militarism, that his work, far 
from being the fair-minded analysis one might have expected from a 
professor, is little more than an entertaining piece of invective. 
While France was still occupied during the recent war, a renewed 
attempt — this time far more serious and more sincere — was made 
to explain why Germany had remained so little understood by her 
neighbour since 1789. M. Jean-Marie Carré, in his little work,’ 
where elegance and scholarship are happily married, has aimed at 
showing in a more balanced manner what elements have gone to 
form the French conception of German character. Of course the 
book has definite self-imposed limits. In the first place, the author 
has not wished to enter the political field and has chosen to restrict 
himself to literary figures; but it is quite clear that, in a country 
where literature and politics are so intermingled, this limitation is 
not very great. In the second place, it has been M. Carré’s intention 
to give a broad outline of the various tendencies present in the 
French attitude towards Germany. Thus only the salient features 


1 JEAN-MARIE Carre: Les Ecrivains francais et le Mirage allemand, 1800-1940. 
Boivin et Cie, 1947. 
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of any given author’s standpoint can be recalled; the nuances, in 
the case of men like Michelet, Renan or even Riviére, have had to 
be sacrificed; and certain authors, such as Marmier, Lerminier and 
St. René Taillandier in the earlier period, and Lasserre, Seilliére 
and Bourget in more modern times, can only receive passing 
mention; but the viewpoints represented by these writers find a 
place somewhere in the book. In the course of lectures from which 
the book was condensed (the course having originally been given 
dans la clandestinité), a wider field of authors had been studied. 
Very rightly, M. Carré considers that completeness of detail does not 
necessarily entail a balanced vision, and the present work, as it 
stands, does valuable service. 

For the author is seeking not so much to condemn as to under- 
stand. He is indeed less concerned with Germany than with France, 
and his erudition does not conceal the fact that the book is none other 
than an examen de conscience. He has little difficulty in showing that 
the French view of Germany has been in great measure erroneous 
from the outset. It has been apparently impossible for most French 
authors to adopt an objective attitude towards Germany. We have 
been taught to believe that the French are a clear-sighted and logical 
race, and that the worst fault of these masters of logic is that they 
have on occasion become its slaves. So far as Germany is con- 
cerned, these virtues have been conspicuous by their absence, 
particularly before 1870. It is true that certain writers have given 
proof of shrewd observation, but instead of drawing the correct 
conclusions from what they have seen, they have preferred to 
add their enthusiastic contribution to the ‘mirage’. The root of 
the matter is that Germany has been for France the incarnation 
of those virtues, literary, philosophical and political which French- 
men have failed to discover in their own country. This conception 
goes back to Madame de Staél; Nous vivons sur cette image parce 
que nous y tenons. 

The Napoleonic period and the years that followed were favour- 
able to the development of the myth. Many political opponents of 
the Empire turned to Germany; for Germany, unlike England, was 
not united and presented politically, it seemed, far less danger to 
France. Even before Madame de Staél’s book appeared, émigrés, 
sojourning in Germany, helped assiduously to build the myth of the 
peace-loving, deeply cultured country, enamoured of art and the 
simple life. This view was of course crystallized in De /’ Allemagne. 
The rejuvenation of literature at the fount of true inspiration, the 
emergence of a philosophy calculated to overthrow eighteenth- 
century sensualism, the presence of political institutions which were 
the very opposite of Napoleonic dictatorship, and finally a way of 
life that combined sincerity, earnestness, simplicity: all these reasons, 

c 
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Madame de Staél contended, made Germany deserving of the 
attention of all Frenchmen. Not that her book is a veiled attack on 
France: this is far from being the case; but, as M. Carré rightly 
points out, it is a pamphlet directed against Napoleon. If Madame 
de Staél did not wish to decry France, she was led, unconsciously 
or not, to paint too flattering a portrait of Germany. It is indeed 
interesting to see how she achieved this in spite of unfavourable 
evidence which she was honest enough not to suppress. She 
remarked, for instance, that /’enthousiasme pour les arts et la 
poésie se réunit a des habitudes assez vulgaires dans la vie sociale. 
Endowed with agreeable virtues in their private life, the Germans 
seemed to her to behave very differently in the presence of 
authority: in fact, she went so far as to assert that they lacked real 
character, thus foreshadowing the observations of Michelet, Taine 
and, later, Riviére: L’amour de la liberté n’est point développé chez 
eux: on the contrary, they preferred that their conduct be dictated 
from above, interpreting every order as a duty to be carried out 
blindly. However, these straws were rapidly whirled away in the 
torrent of her enthusiasm: nor were these details noticed by her 
eager readers, often embittered opponents of the regime, and ready 
to hold up Germany as the model to be followed by French states- 
men. Thus a book that was based on two short journeys to Germany, 
upon information often obtained at second hand through German 
friends, and upon German literature that already belonged to the 
past, rapidly became the standard work on Germany for generations 
to come. The enthusiastic young Cousin was not slow to bring the 
Staélian viewpoint to a wider audience, and he was soon followed in 
this by his brilliant pupil, Jules Michelet. Victor Hugo, also, with his 
anti-British sentiments, invoked the greatness of German genius. 
Later the romantic poet was to change his tune considerably, but it 
is worth noting that Michelet, even in the early days of his German- 
ophily, felt uneasy about certain features of the German character. 
In his Introduction a l’histoire universelle (1831), he admits that this 
country retombe toujours si vite en religion au mysticisme, au despo- 
tisme en politique ... pour mieux s’assurer de soi, elle se serra dans 
les entraves d’un effroyant formalisme: mais cette nature glissante 
échappait toujours, par l’art et par le sentiment. Quinet, unlike his 
friend Michelet, did not allow his enthusiasm to override his mis- 
givings, and he was soon to express his anxiety in a series of articles 
which, running counter to the spirit of the time, had unfortunately 
little effect. The same is true of the warnings given by exiled Germans 
like Borne and Heine who were looked upon with mistrust. Genet- 
ally speaking, however, it is true that up till 1870, hardly an author 


1 This quotation, like the majority of those that follow, is not to be found in 
M. Carré’s book, but is meant to serve to confirm the accuracy of his view. 
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questioned the validity of Madame de Stael’s views, which whatever 
their worth in 1813, were rapidly losing their value with the passage 
of time; and modern Germany grew apace, well concealed behind 
the veil woven by the author of De /’Allemagne. Germany’s real 
motives were ill understood, her actions therefore more often than not 
misinterpreted. Thus the fall of Austria was regarded as something 
to be thankful for, on the grounds that the old Empire embodied, in 
the eyes of French anticlericals, the worst aspects of catholicism 
and bigotry. And was not the strength of German organization a 
damning contrast to the crumbling edifices of successive French 
regimes? M. Carré has passed rapidly over the period 1840-70, when 
the picture of Germany remains fairly constant in France: it was the 
period when the merits of German scholarship were boosted by an 
increasing number of French enthusiasts. One may however obtain 
a certain amount of entertainment by reading the more dithyrambic 
passages of such thorough-going Germanophiles as St René Taillan- 
dier or Xavier Marmier (Dés qu’on a passé la frontiére, il semble 
qu’on entre dans une région fabuleuse, ou les hommes gazouillent et 
chantent comme des oiseaux); but it is depressing to reflect how great 
may have been the influence of these infatuated acolytes on their 
contemporaries. 

It might have been thought that 1870 would have changed all 
this, and that a stern stock-taking would be taken by those authors 
who had so eagerly pressed the claims of German culture. As was 
to be expected, there appeared immediately after the war a certain 
amount of indifferent literature, attacking the Germans with 
venomous satire and heavy caricature. This work M. Carré has very 
properly left in its merited oblivion.1 What is far more interesting is 
the successful survival of the myth, modified to suit the altered 
circumstances. For after the first momentary shock many French- 
men (if we except the Nationalist group of writers) had little difficulty 
in summoning arguments that preserved intact their vision of 
Germany; one of the most ingenious was Ernest Renan; but it 
should be noted en passant that Renan’s attitude to Germany is far 
too complex to be dismissed in a matter of lines. It is during this 
period that the myth of the Two Germanies is launched on its 
extremely prosperous career. On the one hand, we have the kindly, 
peace-loving, philosophical and other-worldly Germany (Germania): 
on the other, the hard-bitten Prussia with its harsh militarism and its 
boundless rapacity (Deutschland). Let us not confuse the two, argue 
the Frenchmen, else we shall be committing an error as unfair as it is 
unprofitable. Nor should we be too critical even of Prussia, for we 
have no right to interpret French incompetence in terms of German 


‘So far as I know, the only person to have explored this literature thoroughly 
was a German professor. 
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‘ruthlessness. If Germany has won, it is surely because she is better 
organized, better equipped, better led. Let us therefore learn from 
Deutschland as well. So, within a few years, Germany regained the 
intellectual ascendancy which she had enjoyed before the invasion, 
an ascendancy which was further strengthened by the growing cult 
of Wagner, the popularity of Nietzsche, the infiltration of inter- 
national socialism, and the revival of the Gothic-romantic tradition, 
Still, recent events had shown that further analysis was required to 
understand the relation between German character and German 
culture, and during the next decades, many writers endeavoured to 
provide a more satisfactory answer. There were, of course, extremists 
who believed that there was no need to interest oneself in the question 
of the German character, provided one could benefit from German 
culture; others, equally narrow-minded, maintained that German 
culture, the product of a race so utterly different, was capable only 
of exerting a baneful influence. More moderate and balanced men 
preferred to find out to what extent German culture could be assimi- 
lated with profit by the rest of Europe: and in this they were en- 
couraged by the belief that France, above all, was endowed with the 
necessary talents to act as the filter. This theme, which one may find 
in Michelet, reappears frequently in the period before the Great War. 
Still, during the early years after the Franco-Prussian war one finds 
a somewhat uncritical Germanophily prevailing; and in the paean of 
praise that rose, only a few discordant voices could be heard: the 
voices of the Nationalists and of independent men trying to under- 
stand the mechanism of the German mind rather than to admire the 
various cultural facets that it presented to the outside world. Many, 
in the light of recent events, had come to the conclusion that Ger- 
many had undergone a sudden, and perhaps temporary, meta- 
morphosis: some attributed this change to the hegemony of Prussia, 
others to the political consequences of Lutheranism. Others yet, 
such as Taine, following the path faintly traced by Madame de Staél 
and Michelet, came to the conclusion that the key to the German 
character was its fluidity, with which was coupled a complete 
moral void: Ce qui m’a géné si longtemps, c’est le trait essentiel, 
le plus répandu de tous, l’indétermination (Taine). This line of 
thought was followed up by several Frenchmen who could claim to 
have a wide knowledge of German life and who knew well how 
much Germany had to offer on the cultural plane. Romain Rolland 
— and there are not many Frenchmen who have loved Germany as 
he did — was well aware of the slippery, elusive nature of the race; 
Ce qui était le plus oppressant de tout, pour Jean-Christophe, ce 
n’était pas l’hostilité des gens: c’était leur nature inconsistante, sans 
forme et sans fond. On ne savait ou se prendre. He remained dis- 
concerted by this strange duality, as did Barrés, who, in his Colette 
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Baudoche, gave expression to his perplexity and disapproval by 
marvelling in ironic tones at the German’s infinite capacity for 
mingling Wagner and Wurst: Il était bien de la race des idéalistes qui, 
sur leur colline sacrée de Bayreuth, aprés avoir entendu leur prophéte 
durant une heure, s’élancent sur la biére et la charcuterie et recom- 
mencent de réver et recommencent de s’empiffrer alternativement, 
d’actes en entr’actes, incapables, ne fut-ce dans ces jours consacrés 
au sublime, d’oublier leurs grossiéres habitudes. It is, however, after 
the first World War, that the ‘fluid’ interpretation of the German 
mind finds its most complete expression, in Jacques Riviére’s 
masterly L’ Allemand, written because the German represented to the 
author all that was repugnant to, and incompatible with, the French 
mentality. He made this moral vacuum, this ‘fluidity’ or ‘plasticity’ 
the central feature of German character, with its corollaries — Ja 
morale du possible, the lack of self-respect, the inability to assume 
responsibility, the failure to understand the meaning of a promise, 
and the exasperating contradictions in its day-to-day behaviour. 
With this fluidity, however, are associated qualities of sterling worth 
which make the German so remarkable, but also so dangerous, to 
his neighbours — intelligence, industry, thoroughness, and above all 
will-power (Exactement comme elle lui fournit les coléres et la méchan- 
ceté qu’il ne sait pas avoir, la volonté vient combler l’abime que 
creuse chez Il’ Allemand I’absence de tous les dons naturels). Give the 
German competent leadership that bases its appeal on the primaeval 
instincts of the race, and it will develop forces of incalculable power 
and range. It should be noted, however, that Jacques Riviére, after 
the war had ended, recommended a policy of good-will, but of 
limited trust, towards the defeated. M. Carré has devoted only two 
pages to Riviére’s work, but this cannot be taken as the measure of 
his appreciation: it is a work that he values very highly, singling out 
the last thirty pages for special praise. On the other hand, perhaps 
a passing reference might have been made to the naturist theories of 
Seillitre and Lasserre. Lasserre takes care to distinguish between 
Germans who belong to the wider, humanist culture (a point which 
Gide later, in his somewhat detached view of the problem, brings 
out forcibly: Goethe et Nietzsche sont nos 6tages) and those, who, 
masquerading as metaphysicians, have really promoted German 
nationalism. He has not committed the all too frequent blunder of 
attributing the blame for aggressive nationalism to this or that 
philosopher, but he feels that German philosophy, since Kant, has 
evolved in such a way as to foster, perhaps unconsciously, nationalist 
sympathies. In his analysis of the German character, oversimplified 
as it is, he comes to an unfavourable conclusion: L’ esprit germanique 
(cet intrus de l’Europe) n’est pas tant une puissance intellectuelle 
qu’une puissance matérielle qui se donne les apparences d’une puissance 
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intellectuelle; and he believes that the German character, whatever 
its merits and defects, is irreconcilable with the French mentality, 
and that an uncritical admiration of German culture cannot but be 
harmful to France in the long run. 

M. Carré has devoted a generous, perhaps an over-generous, 
amount of space to Giraudoux. In this imaginative, shrewd and witty 
writer, one may see combined a disillusioned estimate of German 
character, and a yearning for the German ‘mirage’ which has meant 
so much to Frenchmen—a sentiment best summed up in the 
following quotation: L’Allemagne est un grand pays humain et 
poétique, dont la plupart des Allemands se passent parfaitement 
aujourd’hui, mais dont je n’avais point trouvé encore |’ équivalent. 

The author has treated with patience and insight the reactions of 
French authors to the German problem between the two world wars, 
He has presented an interesting, but dismaying, picture of this phase, 
in which internecine struggles between political parties have blinded 
men to the accurate diagnosis of this or that aspect of Germany, 
where opinions have been judged less on their merits than on the 
political convictions of their holders, where a feeling of inferiority, 
where German method and organization are concerned, has para- 
lysed action, where the ever-growing power of propaganda has 
neutralized the influence of the clear-sighted, and where even the 
generous humanitarianism of many writers has encouraged a fatal 
procrastination in deciding that a halt must somewhere be called. 
Add to this the lack of moderation which Frenchmen have shown in 
their approach to the problem: on the one hand an uncritical 
handsomeness in the treatment of their former opponents; on the 
other, now a blind fear born of bitter memories, now a sweeping 
hatred that fails to distinguish between the chaff and the corn in 
German life and culture. Finally, we see how the perspicacity of 
1933 was not incompatible with the collaboration of 1940, whereas 
those who had maintained a desperate optimism in the face of all 
evidence until the catastrophe was on them, revealed a perhaps 
unsuspected energy in the opposition they offered to the barbarians. 

It is not difficult to see where M. Carré’s own conception of the 
German mind lies: he accepts in its main lines the diagnosis of 
Riviére, though he lays slightly more stress on the dichotomy of 
the German. He remains baffled by the strange character with its 
great potentialities for good and evil: L’Allemand lui-méme est 
opaque et mystérieux; il est double. Il n’est pas logique, comme le 
Francais, il s’accommode fort bien de sa dualité, pour ne pas dire de 
sa duplicité...Il y a deux Allemands dans le méme Allemand. Le 
‘Gauleiter’ Franck était un musicien distingué ... Le four crématoire 
de Buchenwald était orné d’une poétique inscription exaltant le feu 
purificateur, et l’on radiodiffusait dans les baraquements de la musique 
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wagnérienne pour les condamnés a mort. A Orienburg on cultivait les 
parterres de fleurs autour de la potence, et celle-ci, le soir de Noel, 
était masquée par un portique portant les premiers vers du lied: 
Heilige Nacht! frohliche Nacht. But M. Carré’s own opinions are 
in a sense incidental. His purpose is not to put forward his views — 
which deserve the respect due to a distinguished Germanist — but, as 
it were, to hold up the looking-glass before the men of his own time. 
Thus his comments occupy less space than the abundant quotations 
which he has selected from the vast literature on the subject. It is an 
appeal to clear thought, a prayer that in future, that is, in the 
immediate future, the attitude to Germany should not be conditioned 
by wishful thinking or political bias: Dans l’ensemble, notre image 
de |’ Allemagne est colorée par le préjugé et la passion politique. He 
realizes the urgent need of finding a modus vivendi with Germany, 
based on a balanced and far-seeing understanding of the problem. 
However, there are indications that a man who writes this sort of 
thing is still not going to be read in the spirit that dictated his book. 
M. Carré has naturally had to mention contemporaries: and to 
remind people of their past inconsistencies and follies, will scarcely 
bring gratitude upon the head of the author. Consequently, he has 
been attacked, both from the left, for expressing too nationalist a 
point of view (‘patriotic’ would be a more accurate word), perhaps 
also for certain remarks on surrealist writers (Aragon, notre futur 
poéte national!) — and also, strangely enough, by the right, by the 
followers of Maurras, whose influence is by no means confined to 
his place of seclusion. 

M. Carré’s narrative stops at 1940; thus the post-war trends of 
French thought on Germany have been omitted. Recent surveys 
do, however, show the persistence of many of the themes mentioned 
by M. Carré, themes which of course are further complicated by the 
problem of Russia and Communism. My own impression is that 
the average Frenchman is still rather ill-informed about Germany. 
Many reasons can be found for this state of affairs — the relative 
inaccessibility of Germany, indifference provoked partly by idleness, 
but more often by harrowing memories of the occupation, frag- 
mentary and propagandist presentation of the facts. If any adequate 
point of view is to be formed by Frenchmen, it is essential that they 
have information that is both accurate and up to date. Experience 
has shown — and M. Carré makes it abundantly clear — that pro- 
fessional writers are not always to be trusted and that other sources 
of information for the general public should be available. That the 
need for proper information is not confined to France has been made 
evident during the recent debate in our own Parliament. And here 
M. Carré’s book may stimulate the English reader to further reflexion 
on the subject, for he will find much to interest him in these pages. 
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IT has long been fashionable to decry the principles, as opposed to 
the achievements of the Utilitarians, as a system of ethical and 
political beliefs outmoded by the advances of modern psychology far 
beyond the crude associationism of Hartley, Hume and Bentham. 
Certainly there are few today who would be so naive as to suppose 
that the pleasure-pain principle is itself adequate to determine in 
what way a person will act when confronted with a given situation, 
still less that it will serve us as a yardstick whereby we may determine 
what a person ought to do in that situation. It is true that there are 
situations when the principle is operative, as for example, when | 
select a Dorothy Sayers in preference to an Agatha Christie for an 
evening’s entertainment. But to induce from the relatively trivial 
the well springs of human action in every case is indicative of no 
more than the urgency of the desire ‘to make the human mind as 
plain as the road from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s’ (in the elder 
Mill’s characteristic phrase) and constitutes a grotesque caricature 
of the scientific method towards which the would-be Newtons of a 
scientific ethic worthily aimed. We now know beyond fear of 
contradiction that human motivation is infinitely more complex than 
and anterior to the superficial conscious quest for pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain. We know, too, as the younger Mill himself dis- 
covered on the threshold of manhood, that pleasure as a normative 
principle is and can only be self-destructive, when elevated to the 
position of an absolute all embracing end. 

Yet it surely need not follow that the principle of utility as a guide 
to action in the field of morals and politics must be rejected out of 
hand as a worthless concept. It would be rash to suppose this of an 
ethic, which with all its facile crudity inspired and sustained the 
promotion of a series of reforms, which played an important part 
in the peaceful transformation of a closed, oligarchic system of 
government into an urban industrial democracy, and laid the 
foundations on which the Fabians and others were subsequently 
to erect the fabric of a socialized society. The utilitarians 
attempted always to hold fast to the empirical tradition which had, 
since Bacon, dominated English thought. The very subjectivism 
which led Kant and the German intuitionists to reject as unworthy 
the utilitarian ethic was their greatest pride. Life could only be 
meaningful, Bentham urged, in the context of individual human 
personalities. Impatient at once with the alleged self-evidence of 
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natural rights and the sanctity of historical prescription, on which 
Paine and Burke had respectively taken their stand, Bentham sought 
to bring every human institution out of the fog of revered custom 
and tradition to the bar of present human purposes. Institutions 
were made for men, and their continued survival — he was never 
greatly interested in their roots and genesis — could only be justified 
in so far as they retained sufficient flexibility to be adjusted to the 
ever changing needs of the men and women who had to work them. 

But, when full tribute has been paid to the fruitful nature of the 
Benthamite theory of reform, it remains true that we are conscious 
of a certain aridity, a narrow dogmatism in the utilitarian creed, 
which even the sensitive spirit of the younger Mill failed to exorcise. 
It is for precisely this reason that from his day to our own, critics 
have seized on the painfully vivid analysis which John Stuart Mill 
made of his own mental crisis in the Autobiography as evidence 
of something more deeply significant than a mere personal 
conflict. In it is seen, in fact. a contradiction inherent in the entire 
philosophy sustaining the admittedly herculean efforts of early 
Victorian society to reform itself under the impact of an industrialism 
whose random onslaught was shocking to the humanity of thinking 
and sensitive men. It is, then, of crucial importance to the critic of 
the utilitarian principle to see this conflict in its true light. 

From the purely biographical standpoint, it is clear that many 
more factors than those enumerated by Mill himself would have to 
be taken into account for a full understanding of the nervous ex- 
haustion, with all its symptoms of cloyed appetites and undermined 
vitality, which he experienced for the first time on a severe scale 
about the age of twenty. He himself would appear to have been not 
wholly unaware of this fact, when he wrote, ‘the words of Macbeth 
to the physician often occurred to my thoughts’ —a reference 
presumably to the lines, 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 


But quite apart from the fact that few, if any, of the great autobio- 
graphies that have come down to us reveal so little of personal 
intimacies as Mill’s testament (there is, for example, not a single 
reference to his mother), our purpose here is only incidentally 
biographical. 

‘Suppose’, he wrote in an often quoted passage, ‘that all your 
objects in life were realized; that all the changes in institutions and 
opinions which you are looking forward to, could be completely 
effected at this very instant: would this be a great joy and happiness 
to you? And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, 
‘“No’’’, As, he went on to admit, all his ‘happiness was to have 
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been found in the continual pursuit of this end’, how was he to 
avoid the conclusion that the very foundation of his philosophy had 
failed to stand the test of personal experience? Mill was never the 
mere theoretic academician; utilitarianism was for him an entire way 
of life to be brought to the test of actually living it out, or it was 
nothing. Hence the extremity of his disillusion. ‘I seemed’, he 
wrote, ‘to have nothing left to live for.’ 

This analysis, combined with Mill’s own prescription of the 
necessity of not neglecting the internal culture and emotional develop- 
ment of the individual and to seek happiness indirectly by investment 
in self-absorbing ends, has given the cue to all subsequent com- 
mentators. It is pointed out how Mill spent the rest of his life, 
wrestling in vain with the problem of how to achieve the internal 
revolution of freeing a rational theory of reform from the incubus of 
a humiliating, self-seeking theory of motivation. Certainly Mill’s 
transparent honesty led him to some critically damaging admissions 
in an attempt to come to terms with his ethical conscience. Apart 
from the evidence of the third of the posthumously published Essays 
on Religion, in which he approached to a timid faith, we have the 
following extract from his conversation, recorded in Caroline Fox’s 
diary; ‘No one should attempt anything intended to benefit his age 
without at first making a stern resolution to take up his cross and 
bear it.’ Certainly there is no lack of evidence to suggest that 
throughout his life the ethics of the cross exercised a powerful 
fascination for him, and warred continuously with the severely 
rational principles bequeathed him by his father. 

But we are not thereby obliged to follow these critics of Mill who 
go on to argue that he had not the necessary imagination or perhaps 
the courage finally to cut himself loose from the leading strings of 
utility and thus free himself to construct an ethic, the premises of which 
would deny the possibility of an ethical science. His admission in the 
essay on Utilitarianism, ‘better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a 
fool satisfied’ certainly destroyed all possibilities of Bentham’s 
extravagant felicific calculus. But he did not imply thereby that good 
and evil cannot be measured in terms of the consequences, both 
individual and social, of human action, in relation to the purposes 
that action was designed to promote. He was simply asserting that 
the man whose reliance on rational methods to promote his ends, 
and whose self-knowledge is sufficient to extend the area over which 
he may attempt to exercise conscious control of his actions, is in a 
very real sense more free than the person whose response to almost 
every situation is immediate, in its being the product of stereotyped 
cultural patterns or emotional tensions, expressed as often as not in 
terms of common sense. 

Yet for all that, the choice of terms, the contrast of Socrates with 
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the fool, does provide a clue to an underlying habit of mind, which 
reveals a real weakness in the structure of Mill’s thought, a weakness 
of which he was himself scarcely conscious. It is, I think, sympto- 
matic of certain intellectualistic assumptions, so deeply ingrained 
both in Mill’s own educational background and in the cultural ideals 
of the society in which he lived, that it never occurred to him to 
question them. To the cultured utilitarian, it was virtually self- 
evident that the pursuit of the public interest was equally his own 
interest and therefore a simple duty. For this reason the paradox 
that the surest way to promote the good of all was to leave each 
individual as free as possible to promote his own good, did not 
appear so startling as it might to us today. It was in fact, the ethic 
of a small, highly cultured and responsible ruling class. It was quite 
possible for a member of that élite to be untroubled by the possibility 
of a personal conflict between (what Rousseau termed) the indivi- 
dual’s general and particular will. For after all, was not a sincere 
and courageous reformism, a responsible leadership of the com- 
munity to nobler ideals, the surest way of earning the very substantial 
rewards of power and distinction, maybe of winning a permanent 
niche in posterity’s halls of fame? This is not, of course, to suggest 
that Mill himself was consciously so motivated. His motives, like 
all human motives, were diversely compounded, and judged by his 
own ethic of consequence, his name is secure among the greatest 
of our nineteenth-century benefactors. 

But it is, I think, important not to neglect this element in utilitarian 
thought — the more important in that it was taken for granted. Of 
interest in this respect is the following passage from the Autobio- 
graphy, relating to Mill’s mental crisis: “The fountains of vanity 
and ambition seemed to have dried up within me, as completely as 
those of benevolence. I had had (as I reflected) some gratification of 
vanity at too early an age. I had obtained some distinction, and felt 
myself of some importance, before the desire of distinction and of 
importance had grown into a passion.’ From all this he concluded 
that he should adopt ‘the anti-self-consciousness theory of Carlyle’ 
and that the only way to happiness was for men to ‘have their minds 
fixed on some object other than their own happiness; on the happi- 
ness of others, on the improvement of mankind, even on some art or 
pursuit, followed not as a means, but as itself an ideal end’. What he 
did not recognize was that this was an esoteric ethic, high sounding 
perhaps and certainly productive of a high sense of moral respon- 
sibility and active benevolence, but for all that the ethic of an 
intellectual and social élite. Such an ethic provided no answer to the 
problems of the men and women whose humble, anonymous lives 
Were spent in the daily routine struggle to make ends meet, whose 
chances of having their efforts rewarded by power, fame or dis- 
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tinction were negligible. And in the political democracy, fast taking 
shape in the closing years of Mill’s life, the claims of these people, 
the vast majority, could no longer be ignored. 

It is this intellectualistic weakness which provides the explanation 
of the other obvious contradiction in Mill’s thought. A progressive 
optimist, he held to the mechanistic view of progress, prevalent in the 
eighteenth century — a view which foresaw no limits to the indefinite 
perfectibility of the human species. Such a belief, when combined 
with the profound individualism of Mill, was necessarily compounded 
of a faith in at least the potentialities of the ordinary man. Mill 
rested his hopes of future progress on the capacity of ‘the common 
and uncultivated herd’ to respond to educational opportunities, in 
which the educative influence of wise, democratic institutions was 
to be given a prominent place. And yet, throughout his work, there 
recur again and again passages which reveal a combination of fear 
and contempt in his attitude to the democratic elements in Victorian 
society. 

Nor should we be altogether surprised at this, when we recall the 
climate of opinion in those circles which influenced him most during 
his formative years. Bentham himself placed his foremost hopes in 
an enlightened and benevolent despotism common in his day, and 
only turned to parliamentary reform when he had begun to despair 
of any other means of furthering his projects of legal and social 
reform. James Mill, in the famous article on Government in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, openly appealed to the principle of the 
élite in the process of defending the extension of the franchise. To 
eliminate the sinister interests, it was necessary to broaden the basis 
of reformist support by extending the franchise; but those, like 
Macaulay, who saw in such a step the beginning of a headlong 
descent to democracy, were needlessly alarmed. Mill at least had 
no hesitation in assuring them that the opinion of ‘the middle rank, 
which gives to science, to art and to legislation itself, their most 
distinguished ornaments, the chief source of all that has exalted and 
refined human nature’ would prevail over ‘the people beneath them’. 

The younger Mill’s wider and more generous vision of this, as of 
other articles of his father’s creed, still did not enable him to grasp 
the essential. limitations of the utilitarianism he had inherited. 
Strongly influenced by De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, 
he saw in the rise of an egalitarian society on the other side of the 
Atlantic a grave threat to the struggle against uniformity, to the 
fundamental liberty of the nonconformist spirit, to those values he 
enshrined so eloquently in the essay on ‘Liberty’. He instinctively 
fell back on his intellectualism, which occasionally appears to come 
dangerously near to the adoption of the fuhrerprinzip. ‘When’, he 
wrote in the ‘Liberty’, ‘the opinions of masses of merely average 
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men everywhere become or are becoming the dominant power, the 
counterpoise and corrective to that tendency would be the more and 
more pronounced individuality of those who stand on the higher 
eminences of thought.’ While in the essay on Representative 
Government he was at great pains to weight his political institutions 
in such a way as to minimize the dangers of popular democracy. 

It is precisely this distrust of ‘merely average men’ that lies at the 
root of the conflicting values in Mill’s ethical and political beliefs. 
He never succeeded in forming a true conception of the individual’s 
relationship to his fellows. This is apparent when we look closely 
at the almost neurotic insistence in the Liberty on the tension in the 
relations of the individual and the state. The very forcefulness of his 
method of stating a problem committed him to a position which it 
would be impossible to vindicate by an appeal to the principle of 
utility. ‘If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and only 
one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing mankind.’ It is one thing to give due 
heed to the rights of the individual conscience; it is quite another to 
set up the individual over and against the state on what seem to 
be largely emotional grounds, arising out of an inadequate under- 
standing of the paradoxical elements in a balanced character — 
namely, a true anonymity and a courageous self-respect. Mill was 
too apt to overdramatize the role of the individual, as is seen in a 
characteristic passage referring to the imprisonment of Richard 
Carlile: ‘the man, be he Christian or atheist, who endures torture 
and ignominy because he will not swerve from his convictions is to 
me a martyr... .’ 

The weakness of the utilitarian intellectualist’s solution of the 
problem set by the realization that the well adjusted personality needs 
to absorb itself in some end or ends greater and more enduring than 
its own self and its satisfactions, is a crucial one. In our day even 
more than in Mill’s, a very real problem faces the individual whose 
decisions and way of life are not to be paralysed by unresolved, 
internal conflicts; who does not wish to see or feel his individuality 
dwarfed by the size and impersonality of the social unit in which 
he is compelled to live. Living under the conditions of modern 
civilization imposes a strain on even the strongest. But it is an 
inadequate solution which tells us to seek happiness indirectly by 
engaging in the advancement of the welfare of others; which, setting 
as it does a monistic end of egoism, implies that the reward of dis- 
interestedness will materialize in the shape of success and the 
approval of others. 

Rather should the utilitarian seek to realize as many ends as his 
interests suggest; to pursue them not as absolute goods in themselves, 
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still less for any dividends of the spirit he hopes they will bring by 
the wayside, but as ends which seem to him worth realizing as 
effectively as he can, as means to other ends to be defined in relation 
to the growth of his own personality and those of his fellows. The 
struggle to meet a challenge, to solve a problem, to examine the new 
situation consequent on its solution and then to proceed to work out 
the rational method of assault on the new problem, is its own 
reward, whether the problem be personal, local or national. In this 
way, the utilitarian ethic is, it is true, an ethic of success, an ethic 
which proceeds by way of observation and hypothesis and trial and 
error, and measures the consequences in relation to the purposes it 
was intended to encompass. But it is not an ethic which is dependent 
on worldly success, on the approval and encomiums as opposed to 
the sympathy and encouragement of others. It is not, in fact, a 
specific for the few, for the leaders, but for all those who have access 
to the rational instruments without which the necessary open mind 
is admittedly out of reach. It is peculiarly fitted to the needs of a 
democracy of the kind in which we live today. 

Yet it would be manifestly unfair to Mill to leave this attempt at a 
critical interpretation at that point. It is his supreme merit to have 
seen the problem and stated it clearly. He did not flinch the issue 
presented by the need to redefine the relation of the individual to 
his fellows in the new context of a democratic society. The 
confusion arose through his too ready acceptance of the gospel of 
self-sacrifice, as propounded by Carlyle, with all the dangers 
of submission to hero worship, to a Platonic guardian class, which 
that entailed. But, as is the case in many other great thinkers, the 
self-corrective is to be found in Mill’s own work. His judgment of 
the efficiency of institutions was never restricted to a narrow, 
administrative canon. Institutions for him were to be judged 
ultimately by the flexibility and opportunity they offered for training 
in citizenship and moral responsibility to those who had to work 
them. He was prepared to take large risks, as he regarded them, in 
this cause, in democratizing both local and central institutions. ‘The 
worth of a State, in the long run’, he wrote, ‘is the worth of the 
individuals composing it; and a State which postpones the interests 
of their mental expansion and elevation to a little more of adminis- 
trative skill...; a State which dwarfs its men, in order that they 
may be more docile instruments in its hands even for beneficial 
purposes — will find that with small men no great thing can really 
be accomplished. ’ 

His essentially catholic, sympathetic and candid mind ‘lays it on 
one as a tremendous duty to get oneself well contradicted, and admit 
always a devil’s advocate into the presence of your dearest, most 
sacred Truths’. That is the secret at once of his strength and 
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courage and his enduring appeal, and it is not surprising that 
Caroline Fox found it too strong meat for her frail spirit. Mill was 
not a comfortable thinker, and his supreme tolerance never prevented 
him from raising awkward questions in the dim and ill-lit recesses 
where ‘absolute’ truths were cherished. Prejudice should choose 
gentler paths than those which Mill trod, if it is to remain unshaken 
in the safe anchorage of tradition. Nor had he any illusions that his 
honesty had not paid the price of a rigid consistency. In the closing 
years of a long life, devoted to the promotion of the causes he held 
to be important, he wrote in his Autobiography, ‘If I am asked 
what system of political philosophy I substituted for that which as 
a philosophy I had abandoned, I answer: No system, only a con- 
viction that the true system was something much more complete 
and many sided than I had previously had any idea of.’ 
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ANpRE GIDE: Dostoesvky, Introduction by Arnold Bennett. Secker & Warburg, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Most of Dostoevsky’s works had been translated into French and German by 
1890. Constance Garnett’s English translations of his novels (the Diary of a 
Author still awaits its English translator) came out between 1912 and 1920, 
although not all of them for the first time: the English version of The House of 
the Dead had appeared as early as 1881, Crime and Punishment and Insulted 
and Injured followed five years later. The first book about Dostoevsky in English 
was by J. A. T. Lloyd (1912), the second by Middleton Murray (1916). The trans. 
lation of André Gide’s Dostoevsky was first published in England in 1925, 
with a preface by Arnold Bennett. ‘Those who read it’, he promises, ‘will receive 
light, some of it dazzling, on both Dostoevsky and Gide.’ Time has robbed this 
light of a good deal of its novelty and splendour. Gide has revealed himself more 
fully in his own writings and has himself become the subject of critical studies; 
Dostoevsky’s reputation in the Anglo-Saxon world is now solidly established, 
English and American critics and biographers, notably E. H. Carr and E. J, 
Simmonds, have done much to familiarize us with his bewildering genius and 
their work is being continued by others; in the last twelve months at least three 
new books on Dostoevsky have appeared. 

But Gide’s book, although no longer of first-rate importance, still stands asa 
valuable contribution to Western Dostoevsky lore. Perhaps its greatest merit 
was to explode some of the fallacies about the man and his work. Like any other 
writer, says Gide, whose work is interrogative rather than affirmative, Dostoevsky 
is not so easy to pin down. Nietzsche may stand for the Superman, Barres — for 
France and her dead, Pasteur — for hydrophobia, but Dostoevsky does not stand 
for ‘the religion of suffering’, despite de Vogiié’s efforts in Le roman russe 
(1886) to reduce him to this formula. Gide knows ‘no writer richer in contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies than Dostoevsky . . . The rarest and deepest truths 
we may expect from him are psychological and in this province . . . in the form 
of a question . . . He is not, strictly speaking a thinker: he is a novelist.’ Having 
thus brought Dostoevsky into focus, Gide tries to define him more precisely: 
‘conservative but not hidebound by tradition, monarchist but of democratic 
opinions, Christian but no Roman Catholic, liberal but not a progressive’. This, 
although it reveals not the subject but the painter, is a most revealing portrait. 
A Russian would have said that Dostoevsky was a Slavophile, a believer in the 
Orthodox Church, autocracy and the Russian people, and in his least pleasant 
moods, recorded in the Diary of an Author, a Panslavist. Thus the Russian 
uses a single concept where the Westerner must use two and finds unity where 
we see only contradiction. Perhaps the principal truth about Dostoevsky, which 
Gide senses but does not state, is that he is first and foremost a Russian, a member 
of the intelligentsia of the later nineteenth century. As such he is a half-European 
perpetually sickened by Europe, a believer continually harassed by doubt (it 
matters little whether he believes in God or, as Dostoevsky puts it, in atheism), 
always longing for unlimited freedom and always eager to submit to absolute 
authority, torn between contemplation and action, prone to the wildest passions 
and capable of the coolest ratiocination. The important problems of his novels 
are the problems of the intelligentsia, their characters are largely intelligency; 
above all, both characters and problems are Russian and as such cannot be made 
to fit Western concepts or explained in Western terms. In order properly to 
understand Dostoevsky it is necessary first to grasp the phenomenon of the 
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intelligentsia which is a historical phenomenon. The purely literary approach to 
Dostoevsky is inadequate and unsatisfactory. This of course is not to say that 
his characters and problems lack universality, for beneath the surface of the 
Russian the European appears side by side with the Tartar. 

It is sad to reflect that so many of these misconceptions still persist (but not 
altogether so since their survival perpetually rejuvenates at least a part of Gide’s 
study) in the minds of those writers and critics who ignore Dostoevsky’s historical 

osition and will read into him some ready-made comprehensive religious and 
philosophical system which is, as often as not, of their own making. 

Strangely enough, Gide who is himself so evidently haunted by the concept of 
the dual nature of man and the world, merely mentions the contradictions inherent 
in Dostoevsky and disappoints by his failure to investigate their most concrete 
expression — the motif of the double — in his work. Instead, he prefers somewhat 
arbitrarily to label Dostoevsky’s principal characters as either mediocre or con- 
temptible ‘men of action’, the Smerdyakovs of this world, or as proud and 
altogether superior ‘thinkers’, like the anti-hero of the Letters from the Under- 
world in whose attitude of complete detachment from real existence he finds 
what he calls the clue to the whole of Dostoevsky’s thought: ‘He who thinks 
acts not.’ But perhaps it is rather a clue to the thought of André Gide. Evidently 
Gide has, as he admits, sought in Dostoevsky what had the most intimate con- 
nection with his own ideas — and found it. On the other hand, when he draws 
attention to the importance of humiliation for the deformations in Dostoevsky’s 
characters and declares that one may ‘ ‘‘hierarchize’’ them not according to 
their goodness but by their degree of pride’, he shows penetrating and objective 
insight. 

Gide's partial subjectivism as a critic recalls the absolute subjectivism of 
Dostoevsky himself. Nowhere is it more apparent than in his sublime speech on 
Pushkin. In this masterpiece of involuntary auto-analysis Dostoevsky dwells on 
the theme of Pushkin’s panhumanity, of his universal understanding, a capacity 
that may only be acquired through communion, first of all, with one’s own people. 
The father of the Raw Youth (Gide quotes him when discussing Dostoevsky 
the ‘sociologist’) expresses the same vital part of Dostoevsky’s own credo: ‘The 
highest Russian thought is the reconciliation of ideas. This is the Russian Idea 
and only the Russian has the capacity to become most of all Russian only when 
he is most European.’ As Gide points out, Dostoevsky was steadfast in his belief 
that between nationalism and Europeanism, as between individualism and self- 
abnegation, the contradiction was only apparent. Yet today the question obtrudes 
itself: where is Russian Europeanism now? what has become of the Russian Idea? 
The sham synthesis of Marxism-Leninism does not deceive us, nor do the 
photographs of Soviet Kalmuks performing Othello. The Russian Idea has 
been swept away. At the same time the inner conflict —. for it was a conflict, not 
acontradiction — of which Dostoevsky’s duality was a reproduction was decided 
and the schizophrenia cured: one part of the split personality was liquidated. 
The brutal and aggressive Shatov, the worshipper of the God-State, inspired by 
the messianism of anti-Christ, has ousted the humble and brotherly Myshkin. 

Events have discredited the optimist and vindicated the pessimist in Dostoevsky 
the ‘sociologist’. From his stature as a novelist and a psychologist, however, 
time has detracted nothing. Today, as a quarter of a century ago, we may say 
: Dostoevsky with the author of Les Faux-Monnayeurs: the greatest novelist 
of all. 


L. R. LEwITTER 
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PAUL WINTERTON: Inquest on an Ally. Cresset Press, 12s. 6d. net. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN: Soviet Politics. Robert Hale, 21s. net. 


These two books represent very nearly opposite extremes of comment on 
Soviet policy. For if Mr. Schuman had moved any nearer to the true Communist 
justification of Soviet politics — that is to be judged by its success in extendin 
Soviet power as the ark of human welfare rather than in propagating an inter- 
national confidence and security for which Communist doctrine can find no 
raison d’étre —then he would have approached closer than he does to the 
practical basis of Mr. Winterton’s denunciation. This latter book has no claim 
to have preceded the revolution in Western opinion about Russia, but the best 
part of it could hardly be bettered as an exposure of Russian antagonism to the 
West in strategy, in diplomacy and in public relations. When the author’s own 
disillusionment took place he does not say, but he shows a certain tolerance for 
the intellectual — if not moral — obliquity of Western political strategy which 
was perceptible at least as early as the Yalta Conference, on the ground that every 
persuasion to co-operate had to be tried out. Perhaps it had; that was of course 
the argument used to excuse a similar policy in the semi-final round of world 
politics a decade earlier, and there is some irony in the fact that the para-academic 
flogging parties now engaged with the reputations of the ‘Men of Munich’ 
include some fairly reliable apologists for Soviet diplomacy over the last two 
decades and for accommodation to its requirements since 1945. It is, of course, 
the colour of the cockade that counts. 

Mr. Winterton’s first two chapters remonstrate against the union of Com- 
munist strategical principles and Soviet practice with the sobriety and inclusive- 
ness of a diplomatic communication; the rest of his book comments with insight 
on most of the individual issues over which Soviet and Anglo-American diplo- 
macy and propaganda have been at odds; but the comment seems unduly 
protracted and it loses effect by descending to trifles. The argument which began 
on a high level with precise and useful quotations from major Soviet political 
literature and official declarations, winds into grievances against broadcasts or 
articles which crab British housing or British football — the dates of which are 
incidentally not given, although the meaningless names of the authors usually 
are. It is a pity that a somewhat excessive concern with the press and public 
relations should have diluted what could have been a really notable pamphlet. 

Russian and Soviet history have Mr. Schuman as a fellow traveller for nearly 
700 pages. It is not an entirely uncritical nor ignorant journey. The author 
catches sight of some of the subtler factors in Russian demography and insti- 
tutions in the past; and if he does so imprecisely enough to stimulate rash notions 
of their continuity, he is in respectable company at any rate in emphasizing the 
legacy of ‘Byzantium, glamorous capital of the Eastern Roman Empire’ — as he 
writes in the scenario language adopted for much of his text as well as his 
chapter headings. This use of Russian history to spice the main subject of Soviet 
domestic and Foreign politics is exemplified in his observation on ‘popular 
democracy’ that ‘electoral unanimity is an old Slavic custom’ found in the 
Russian veche and the Polish liherum veto, and that it reflects ‘the constant 
search for unity among a people long weakened by feuds and factions and 
menaced by powerful foes’. 

Mr. Schuman represents the school for whom the Soviet Union appears as the 
perpetual underdog and whose mistakes or malevolence are to be explained by 
vestigial suspicions or justifiable fears. The victim of intervention survives to be 
the victim of Munich; it is characteristic that the chapter recording the Munich 
agreement of 1938 is headed the ‘Great Betrayal’ while that recording the Mos- 
cow Treaty of 1939 is headed ‘Nazi-Soviet Truce’. Mr. Schuman rashly takes 
another writer to task for alleging the existence of secret articles in the 1939 Treaty 
providing for the partition of Poland. The published Nazi-Soviet documents 
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which were available in this country before Mr. Schuman’s book show that the 
writer in question, Dr. Dallin, was in all essentials correct. Mr. Schuman is not 
a Communist; he explains that people who happen to find that their political 
allegiance is to a different country than their own are actually hindering sym- 
pathetic international understanding. But books like Soviet Politics leave one 
astonished that writers who have taken the trouble to find out so much about 
Russian and Soviet history should so underrate the consistency and determina- 
tion of the regime which they admire for the very qualities which in this one case, 
they refuse to ascribe to it. It is as though the supporters of a batting side were 
applauding their fancy for stolid efforts to force a draw when in fact the batsmen 
were taking only too many chances in order to beat the clock. 
MICHAL VYVYAN 


B. WILKINSON: The Constitutional History of England 1216-1399, Vol. 1. Long- 
mans, 16s. net. 


Professor Wilkinson’s new book is the first instalment of a very large project. 
Ultimately, he intends to cover the whole of English constitutional history from 
1066 to 1399; and the volume under consideration is the first of three which will 
deal with the period 1216 to 1399. Its scope is illustrated by its sub-title: ‘Politics 
and the Constitution, 1216-1307’; and a final verdict upon many of the conclu- 
sions presented in it must await the publication of his third volume, which will 
deal with ‘the development of the constitution, 1216-1399’. 

On the other hand, this instalment does illustrate the method Professor 
Wilkinson intends to pursue. Beginning with a substantial general essay on 
thirteenth-century politics and the constitution, he then gives us five groups of 
selected and translated documents illustrating the minority of Henry III and the 
crises of 1233, 1244, 1258 and 1297 — each group preceded by a detailed com- 
mentary upon the texts and the situation out of which they arose. At least half 
of these texts are not printed in Stubbs’s Select Charters; and are, therefore, for 
the first time made available to a wide audience. The audience is made wider 
again by their presentation in translation. Finally, each section includes a useful 
select bibliography. There can hardly be dispute about the value of such a project 
or the usefulness of the method adopted. 

On the other hand, his interpretation of the interaction between politics and 
constitutional development may provoke more controversy. His point of depar- 
ture is a proposition which, in these days, will command more support than once 
it would have done. ‘The real basis of the medieval state was not a long-drawn- 
out struggle between the king and the magnates . . . It was exactly the opposite — 
a rough identity of interests between the ruler and the politically articulate and 
active section of the nation, which was based upon a support of, and a belief in, 
political order which sustained both alike.’ This proposition he pushes to its 
logical conclusion, perhaps a little beyond it. He tends to treat of political and 
constitutional conflicts as temporary aberrations; to segregate them in a separate 
volume away from the ‘growth of the constitution’; even to argue away their 
meaning and importance. Political conflict can be explained away by an offhand 
reference to the ‘extreme royal claims’ of Henry III or the ‘revolutionary’ 
character of the Provisions of Oxford. But does this solve, or merely shelve, the 
main problem? 

Of course, Professor Wilkinson goes a great deal deeper than the phrases 
quoted above. The real problem is the fundamental one of reconciling effective 
government with consent. Under Henry III that reconciliation was not achieved. 
The monarchy grew stronger as its bureaucratic resources developed and as it 
devised conciliar machinery which gave coherence to administrative activity. 
But this accession of power was more than the ‘nation’ would concede, and was 
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checked decisively in 1258 by the magnates who, in the previous half century, 
had also grown in political stature and experience. But in the process, they also 
went too far; they robbed the king’s government of effectiveness and its traditional 
rights. A compromise had to emerge, in which Edward I ‘took the nation into 
partnership’. His parliaments were the means of reconciling a government 
stronger than Henry III’s with a more self-conscious ‘nation’. 

Finally, underlying all of this, there is a basic conflict of political theory. 
There are, Professor Wilkinson argues, two main classes of governmental action 
recognized in thirteenth-century discussion: that concerned with the negotia regis, 
where the king can act upon his own authority; and that concerned with the 
negotia regni, where the consent of the ‘nation’ must be sought. The real conflict 
arose out of Henry III’s endeavour to trespass upon the province of the ‘nation’ 
and the attempt of the barons to extend their participation to large tracts of the 
negotia regis. 

Some of us may feel that Professor Wilkinson has not succeeded in establishing 
for the two phrases quoted above any precise, technical significance. But even 
if he has done so, even if these were the concepts in which political conflict sought 
expression, do they tell us very much about the sources, and therefore the 
objectives, of political action? We might point out that there are a number of 
documents connected with the crisis of 1258 which Professor Wilkinson does not 
print (though Stubbs did include them) and which are full of significance for this 
matter. The Petition of the Barons makes no mention of spheres of constitutional 
influence; but it is much concerned with the problems of property, the conduct of 
judges and sheriffs, the processes of law, royal requisitioning, and the custody 
of castles. These were the political grievances which arose out of the operations of 
government and gave point to constitutional theorising. They produced, not only 
the baronial plan of administrative reform, but (indirectly at least) much of that 
great programme of statutory reform which contributed so much to the stability 
of the reign of Edward I. One might conclude that, in a study.of ‘politics and the 
constitution’, Professor Wilkinson has too much neglected politics. 

Still, it would be neither fair nor just to end this review on a negative note. 
Professor Wilkinson has shown that, even after Powicke’s Henry III and the 
Lord Edward, there are still problems to be investigated and new ground to be 
broken in the history of thirteenth-century England. Those who follow him can 
ignore neither the questions he has posed nor the answers he has suggested to 
them. 

EDWARD MILLER 


LEONARD Forster: German Poetry 1944-1948. Bowes and Bowes, 6s. net. 


Until recent months one of the chief problems for those interested in con- 
temporary German literature has been the extreme difficulty, sometimes the 
impossibility, of obtaining works published during the war and post-war period. 
The paper shortage, particularly acute in Western Germany, and the disorgani- 
zation of German life after 1945 caused books and periodicals to appear in small 
editions which often achieved little more than a local circulation; and anyone 
outside Germany who wished to gain some knowledge of the literary production 
at least of the British Zone failed, more often than not, to penetrate the bland 
but formidable barrier of officialdom that is only now beginning to crumble. 
Mr. Forster’s achievement is therefore all the more noteworthy: confining him- 
self to lyric poetry (for various reasons the most characteristic field of literature 
in the period with which he is dealing), he gives us not only a close and critical 
survey of the main tendencies based on the work of over fifty poets, but also 
many examples of the poems themselves and a useful bibliography. 

At first sight the limits of the period chosen seem arbitrary; but the author’s 
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explanation of them in the preface is entirely convincing. ‘. . . For most Germans 
it was the year of the opening of the Second Front in the West, rather than the 
year of Stalingrad, which brought home the fact that Germany could not win the 
war.” And 1948, with the currency reform and the beginning of consolidation 
and reconstruction in Western Germany ‘may well mark the end of the im- 
mediate post-war stage in German literature’. Mr. Forster’s paper is in fact a 
survey of the emotions of Germany in defeat, in so far as those emotions found 
poetic expression. Defeat is a more intense source of lyric inspiration than 
victory, aS was proved in more than one country during the recent war. (Mr. 
Forster refers to the Dutch and French poetry of the years of occupation; and in 
another part of Europe it is interesting to compare the moving Czech poetry 
written during the German occupation with the often flat and insipid verses that 
welcomed the Red Army in 1945.) Germany is no exception to this rule. Most 
of the poems dealt with are reactions, direct or indirect, to the experience of 
defeat — of a defeat so crushing that to most Germans in 1945 it seemed to 
symbolize the end not merely of a six years’ war, but of an epoch. ‘Ein Ende 
machen. Einen Anfang setzen’ — this is the theme which opens Mr. Forster’s 
survey and to which he brings us back in the closing paragraph. In their different 
ways all these poets are trying to establish order out of chaos. The first stage 
Mr. Forster calls ‘the registration of chaos’; this is the poetry of the air-raids, 
the ruins and the concentration camps. The search for order and new values 
takes many forms; but it is striking how in so many cases ‘the new values are in 
fact not new: they are the traditional ones.’ Christianity and the ‘German 
idealism’ of Goethe or Holderlin are the firm ground to which many writers find 
their way, sometimes after the most intense and bitter emotional struggles. One 
of the particular merits of Mr. Forster’s analysis is the way in which he links 
up the poems he treats with the German literary tradition. The ‘baroque’ poetry 
of the Thirty Years War was not unnaturally re-echoed by many in 1945.* 
R. A. Schréder, whose Der Mann und das Jahr is perhaps the finest of all the 
poems quoted, goes back to the symbolism of late medieval poetry and to 
the formal structure of the hymns of the Reformation. It is remarkable how 
traditional verse forms have survived in Germany and are employed by most of 
the poets here represented. Indeed, Mr. Forster shows how the very intensity of 
their experience has driven many of them to select as their medium of expression 
strict and difficult forms such as the hexameter or the sonnet. ‘Form appears as 
something permanent in the stream of time; to contend with it and master it is 
a thing worth doing in itself.’ 

A short review cannot do justice to the great variety of poetical tendencies 
discussed or to the author’s concentrated and always illuminating interpretation 
of them. A scholarly and intimate knowledge of German literature is here 
supplemented by that understanding sympathy which is essential to any satis- 
factory analysis of lyric poetry. As to the relative value of individual poems there 
cannot:but be several opinions. The experiences dealt with are still too close to 
all of us to allow of a dispassionate ‘aesthetic’ evolution. For this reason the 
present reviewer finds it difficult either to accept or to reject the author’s high 
claims for Hans von Savigny’s Elegie der getrosten Verzweiflung. 

Recent events and utterances in Germany give point to Mr. Forster’s con- 
cluding words, in which he warns us against reading political implications into 
the fact that from most of the verse he has been discussing the attitudes and 
emotions of traditional nationalism (let alone National Socialism) are absent. 
The reader is also struck by the absence of references to the occupation — which 
must have been the overriding element in the life of all Germans in the period 


1 In a note on p. 32 Mr. Forster meations a number of recent anthologies of German seven- 
teenth-century poetry. It is perhips not without interest to draw attention to another such 
anthology: it was published in 1943 in Czech translation, and under a pseudonym, by a Czech 
Jew then hiding from the Gestapo. 
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dealt with in this book. Germans are seeking to build up a new life and a new 
way of thought for themselves; and he would be a bold man who would try at the 
present stage to distinguish the part that is being played in this process by Allied 
‘re-education’. The poems discussed by Mr. Forster can at least give us some 
insight into the real thoughts and feelings of Germans during a period that may 
already be said to have passed into history: all concerned with Germany, whether 
students of literature or not, will be grateful to him for his contribution to the 
understanding of that period. One’s only cause for regret is that paper limita- 
tions have made it impossible for the author to print at least prose translations 
of the German poems quoted. 
ROBERT AUTY 


BEATRICE Wess: Our Partnership, edited by B. Drake and M. I. Cole. Long- 
mans, 25s. net. 


In 1926, long before old age dulled her mind, but after twenty years’ study of 
English social history, Beatrice Webb could write, without remark, this of her 
husband’s grandfather: ‘a vigorous old radical who kept the village inn that 
served a Kentish hamlet’ and accumulated ‘a fortune of something like £10,000’. 
What a generous thirst sustained Kentish yokels through the hungry ’forties! 
Was grandfather’s true trade Free Trade, perhaps, and Sidney’s skill in smuggling 
Fabian plans through the L.C.C. thus ancestral? How casually Beatrice Potter, 
child of Victorian wealth, speaks of easy, lavish yesterdays. In the year of 
revolutions, 1848, a brother-in-law ‘advanced’ Sidney’s mother ‘a few hundred 
pounds’ to set up shop. And in ‘a street of shops in central London’, on ‘good 
fare, open windows, and cold baths’, she brought up the three children she bore 
to the ineffective, newspaper reading, radical accountant she married and 
managed. How wise she was to maintain, there, the social isolation which 
Beatrice thought had been dictated by the narrowness of her means, the £300 to 
£500 a year (with everything bought at tradesman’s prices, cost), which forbade 
her to entertain. More than twenty years later Beatrice could write of Hewins, 
appointed by the Webbs first head of the L.S.E., ‘Hewins, . . . sees before him 
a fine position and £600 p.a. secured — .’ It is Beatrice speaking in the tones of 
those who employ and pay. 

How wise was the friendly and male advice which sent the two adolescent boys to 
learn languages in cheap and Protestant Switzerland, and even cheaper Germany. 
When Sidney heard the song to which his friend Haldane’s re-organized but still 
professional army marched towards Mons, ‘Leicester Square’ meant to him, 
not the lure of the flesh, but the delights of an ugly, happy home. 

Mrs Cole, joint editor, has added a helpful biographical index to this second, 
and but for her work, incomplete volume of Mrs Webb’s autobiography. She 
thinks it ‘much more than a mere personal record’, gives it what is plainly in 
Webbian circles the highest praise. It is worthy to be ‘a standard work of 
reference’ for it is ‘a slice of social history’. Social history indeed; here is the 
Fabian summer school, chaperoned it is true, but in 1908 shocking the Methodists 
of north Wales by the gym costumes of the Girton girls. Who chaperoned the 
elder Mrs Webb when she marched on London, and through matrimony to 
maternity? Here, in the luxury of the late Victorian world, is her husband's 
friend, Haldane, over-eating, Asquith, the successful lawyer ‘swelling-it’ at his 
vulgar dinner party, in sharp contrast to the almost shabby domesticity of an 
aristocrat who next day was Mrs Webb’s host. Here is a barely English-speaking 
immigrant millionaire, spending £60,000 a year on a single country house. Here 
is Balfour’s home, full of worshipping women; and, hardly heard by Beatrice, 
the noises of happy nieces ‘off’. 

Here, sixty years ago, is breakfast at a Trades Union Congress, with HAM and 
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EGGS, with stone-mason Broadhurst staving off dyspepsia by bringing to the 
table ‘my own bread, made by my own wife, in my own house, and carried here 
in my own portmanteau’. Here, to controvert the ‘rabbit warren view’ of con- 
temporary literature and plays, is a scene of purest H. G. Wells: ‘He was a very 
ugly man, with a red nose, and great unshapely protruding ears; he did not eat 
nicely, and his accent was harsh . . . his wife was a gentle pious lady . . . his 
daughter played Chopin to me for two hours on end . . . they all lived together 
in affectionate harmony. Of course [why, Mrs Webb, of course?], the house 
was dull-looking and dowdy and not over-clean; the food was of the plainest 
and had the look of being always on the table.’ It was a one-servant house in 
the west of England. If three women could do no better than that for the man, 
his red nose stands explained — here’s Mr Polly’s flight to the pub. Here was a 
house of ‘Christian gentlefolk in spite of belonging to the lower middle class’. 
It is easy, as the ‘lady’ in Mrs Webb speaks, to see why the I.L.P. beat the 
Fabians in the race for power, and why Sidney had need to support the Ramsay 
Macdonald he so thoroughly despised, against the Jowetts of Leeds and their 
like, and why Mrs Webb found herself a little doubtful of the Scots, and pre- 
ferred to turn to the intelligentzia her husband’s new invention, the L.S.E., 
brought to her house. How bull-dog breeding old Broadhurst would have 
laughed at her verdict on H. G. Wells, that he did not understand the working 
class. 

It is the diary, in frequent and substantial quotation, which is the life of the 
book. Partnership, unfortunately, taught Beatrice the dull, polysyllabic blue 
book style. In her diary she smokes her cigarettes and rides her bicycle bravely 
into the childless new world, with one digression on the possibly overlooked 
importance of the endowment of motherhood. Helped by proud memories of 
her almost marriage to radical Joe of Birmingham, inspired by Haldane’s gossip, 
she reveals the anarchy of the Liberal party in Gladstonian decline, and its new 
but continuing anarchy when Campbell Bannerman pacificism gave the party 
leadership to him. ‘Asquith is deplorably slack, Grey is a mere dilletante, 
Haldane plays at political intrigue and has no democratic principle, Perks is an 
unclean beast, and as for Roseberry, he remains an enigma.’ 

Did Haldane keep from Sidney the mounting certainty of the coming war? 
Or did wily Webb keep Haldane’s secret from Beatrice? And why did Lloyd 
George seem never to find his way into the Webbs’s house? That ‘hard little 
house’ as the Webbs called it, which is such a delicious memory of the vanished 
past. ‘In 1892 we opened our Partnership with certain assets, an unearned income 
of £1000 a year and a liking for the simple life.” Which meant a ten-roomed 
house near ‘the House’ and two maidservants. For it is hard not to suspect that 
the collapse of Liberalism ended for a long time Sidney’s ambition for that 
distinction, of which Bagehot wrote, to be an M.P. 

How the lady in Beatrice shows, in her proud boast that she ‘kept her maids’. 
One student, studying, and not referring to, the books which also tell of social 
life in this period, may remember music hall jokes about women’s reluctance to 
hire good-looking maids, and the attraction of cooks for policemen, nursemaids 
for soldiers in the Park. What help did Mrs Webb’s frugal kitchen give her 
cooks, and what chance of perambulator pushing into the park did her house- 
maids get, for there was no Nanny to have a day off, and no babies to stir maternal 
instincts below stairs. So she ‘kept her maids’. One student, still studying, 
might ask himself some very hard questions. What imbecility of perpetual 
adolescence, alleged at that time by so many foreigners against the English, makes 
a woman who marries at thirty speak, in the secrecy of her diary, of her husband 
as, ‘My boy’. And why did the little middle class cockney wear an imperial (which 
would keep turning into a goatee) and, when an elderly M.P., be mistaken by 
German hotel porters for a Frenchman? Was it consciousness of inability to 
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wear the clothes of the slim aristocrats who sat opposite him on the L.C.C.? Or 
the appeal of the foreign, be it cook or musician, to the Londoner? Or is it ac- 
counted for by the strange italics in her consciously written character sketch, 
‘he has never been . . . a man of destiny’. Did Beatrice suddenly see, as in a glass 
darkly, the republican triumvir of Labour’s later, successful days, the Napoleon 
of Notting Hill who, with Henderson and Macdonald, made and unmade 
Cabinets when Labour ruled? 

The accident of the hiring for a visit to the Tyne, of the vicarage of a High 
Anglican priest, led her, stumbling, into an almost fairy world, the Catholic 
world. What a stupendous scene was that of her lecture to the husband of her 
friend, Mrs Creighton. ‘I told him’ (the ‘him’ who might have been Archbishop 
of Canterbury) ‘of our plan for reforming the Church; our idea of religion as 
mental hygiene, and the way we thought High Church doctrine more consistent 
with it than the Evangelical.” How much did Sidney share in that ‘we’, or in 
this ‘our’? ‘Our object is to enable the Church to grow out of its present super- 
stitious doctrine and obsolete form.” What would Mrs Webb have said if her 
historical study, less narrowly circumscribed by pre-intention, had told her that 
the Anglican service at St Paul’s to which she walked for mental hygiene, was, 
words and music alike, not ‘age old’, but as early Victorian as so many of her 
other prejudices? 

How angry she was when her defeat of the bureaucrats who had intended the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws to rubber stamp their scheme, was returned 
blow for blow by their alliance with Lloyd George, who, perfect demagogue as 
he was, saw the magic of the word ‘insurance’, and by his ‘ninepence for four- 
pence’ stole, temporarily at least, the social service state. 

The solid chapters on reform of the Poor Law will be a proper task for the 
student of the arts by which bureaucrats and politicians hoodwink the democracy 
they despise. The earlier chapters on the L.C.C. are a lesson on the insecurity of 
the foundations of power, as parish pump and jingo and intrigue have their turns 
of success. So too will be the deliberate making in an educational system in 
London, which few but Sidney could have desired, the ladder to the universities 
he built to make it unnecessary for any more London boys to leave Leicester 
Square to learn. 

How much of the confusion of the last century is due to the new phenomenon, 
of continuing health in old age? Mrs Webb’s familiarity, in her twenties, with 
the word ‘bourgeois’ as a term of abuse, may explain (better than her vision of 
world ruin in the years between the wars) her ‘conversion’, she uses the word 
herself, to the religion of Marx. One as unconscious as she of the gathering war 
clouds of 1914, could properly in pilgrimage to Moscow see so little of Peter the 
Great’s Europeanized army marching, as the Red Army, past Lenin’s Tomb. 
Her comment on the Jameson raid is superb: here is neither economics, nor 
politics, neither morality, nor mental hygiene, but the drawing-room, and the 
drawing-room of non-political gentility, not of the great political houses, ‘an 
underbred business’. How the accents of a dead world ring; father, ‘to enlist the 
loafer at trade union rates, in the service of the community, will probably enable 
him to work less and eat more than under the lash of the slave-driver’. Here’s 
mother — ‘ My eight brothers-in-law, all of them more or less politically minded, 
represented every grade of opinion in favour of, and against, the [South African] 
war, from die-hard Tory Imperialist to stubborn pro-Boer.’ Here’s the maternal 
tone, the solidity of the family arrayed. But here’s that dominant of the Victorian 
middle class, the feared, loved, respected nurse, imposing on her charges the 
habits and morality of a religion which her ‘ place’ forbade her formally to teach. 
‘All my little self-indulgences, the cup of tea or occasional coffee after a meal, 
the regular five or six cigarettes consumed [not, note, smoked, but in bourjous 
economic language which imparts necessity to luxury, consumed]. The extra 
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expenditure on pretty clothes — all seem sins from which I can never shake 
myself free.’ Sins is the word this aunt of Sir Stafford uses. Is it the memory of 
nurse-disciplined childhood, or, married woman as she was, the nun speaking? 
Better the wife of Bath, and Shakespeare’s ‘What, shall there be no more cakes 
and ale’ than this, and than ‘Ought we ever to do anything which is against an 
ideal of perfect health, equality of income, and the noblest use of money?” Why 
‘noblest’? It’s no Marxian word, no Fabian word, but pure Tennyson. When 
the earnest student has by a change of syllabus, left this book to moulder on the 
shelves, some other student may well have the joy of access to the diary itself, 
and out will spring, lifelike, living, thanks to a ‘mere personal record’, the 
prodigy of the later nineteenth century world, the self-made woman; the woman 
of the English upper middle class, freed from childbearing, if tormented at times 
by the pain of her freedom, deliberately at times, unconsciously generally, using 
all the privileges of her world, her class, her sex, in a society which had not 
learned to protect itself against such. abuse of privilege. 

Bernard Shaw, for whom she found a wife, is said to have said that she 
desired a child, and that perhaps Sidney did not share with her this hope. How 
sad, then, her answer to the young man seeking advice about success in marriage; 
that life should be planned. After a wait of thirty years, Sidney went to the 
House, to the Cabinet, to the faded grandeur of ‘the other House’. By then a 
row of reference books stood on library shelves, the London School of Economics 
was world renowned, the Poor Law dead, even if under new names it still keeps 
breaking in. England still had her Derby, her boat race; time has added the 
cinema and the dogs, war, the British Restaurant, planning, free spectacles and 
free teeth. 

But how much of our modern Utopia is the step-by-step stumbling into the 
dark of those who faced two wars in a very different spirit from that of a woman 
who planned for herself a life of simplicity, plus a cook, who could in the Trades 


Union Congress defeat Lady Dilke and her young ladies, with their champagne 
lunches, by private dinners, and not see Mr Stanley as the inevitability of that 
slippery slope? And how much of the social history will outlive this three-decker, 
in true Trollope style, of the woman in love? 


E. WELBOURNE 


Louis M. HACKER and BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK: The United States since 1865. 
Appleton-Century, 30s. net. 


No country, not even France, has brought historical ‘high vulgarization’ to 
the general level of competence attained by modern American college text-books. 
And what, for foreign countries, is competence (and of course sometimes some- 
thing more) is usually something even better when the theme is American history 
itself. ‘Hacker and Kendrick’ since its publication has been recognized as one 
of the very best surveys of modern American history and this fourth edition (it 
gets as far as the election of Mr Truman in 1948) maintains the claims of the 
earlier editions on the reader’s respect. From the point of view of the British 
reader it is all to the good that the authors have ignored the assumed necessity 
of aiding the teacher and student by all kinds of typographical tricks, ‘assigned 
reading’ and the rest. And it is still more important that this book is written 
from a point of view. In a far deeper sense than Coolidge meant it, its authors 
agree that ‘the business of the United States is business’, that the application of 
a broad economic interpretation gives the best results in understanding. Political, 
military, and intellectual history are not ignored, but the predominant role of the 
United States in the world is owing to its economic achievements and here we 
have a most admirable guide to the nature, causes, extent and limitations of that 
achievement. The decline of the agricultural interest, the changing position of 
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Europe in the American economy (dollar shortuge is now an old story), the 
impact of industrialism all are admirably related, judiciously assessed and bril- 
liantly illustrated, with rather more figures than most authors of general text- 
books think the reader will be willing to digest. The faith of Messrs Hacker and 
Kendrick in the industry and intelligence of their readers will, it is to be hoped, 
be fully rewarded. 

There are, of course, points of judgment where reasonable readers may have 
their doubts. For example the firmness of the conclusion that Mr Churchill was 
right in wanting to be in Central Europe at least as soon as the Red Army will 
annoy some readers. Others will think that Wilson’s real achievements are 
underestimated. Pedantic readers will object that Simon Cameron is confused 
with his son Donald on p. 35, that the role of the State in encouraging Irish 
emigration to the United States is exaggerated (p. 118), that Howells is unduly 
written down (p. 217), that the German domination of the brewing industry 
ought to have been mentioned in connection with the coming of prohibition, and 
that F.D.R. did, in fact, come to the Philadelphia convention of 1936 to receive 
the nomination. But this is a first-class job. 

D. W. BROGAN 


V. H. GALBRAITH: Studies in the Public Records. Nelson, 6s. net. 


First steps in historical criticism are taken when the research worker, faced 
with documentary evidence, asks ‘Why was this written, and how has it come to 
be preserved for my benefit?’ The most incurious will be stimulated by Professor 
V. H. Galbraith’s application of archive and diplomatic science to the special 
but obviously very important case of the Public Records. Archives and diplo- 
matic texts (not quite the same thing but brought, by the doctrine of custody, 
more nearly into total coincidence at the Public Record Office than elsewhere) 
are usually distinguished from the narrative sources of history as supplying 
mainly circumstantial evidence, and that of a specially authentic character. This 
is not to deny that narrative sources may supply valuable circumstantial evidence, 
or that in archive and diplomatic sources there is much unreliable narrative, due 
either to lying or to the official habit of muffling the shocks of the unprecedented, 
in the interests of continuity. Mr Galbraith produces decisive illustrations. He 
has developed a line of thought, of intrinsic relevance to the subject of the 
national archives, about the interaction of literacy and government. To pursue 
this to lengths for which Mr Galbraith must not always be held responsible, and 
to distinguish, superficially and conveniently, between writing as a kind of com- 
munication and writing as a kind of record: it appears that the action of medieval 
English governments, having accelerated the development of written communica- 
tions, was itself retarded by the accumulation of written records. 

Government, in England, was the first and for some centuries by far the most 
imperative of material interests on a scale to want written communications. 
Presumably it is the furtherance of material interests, rather than the practice 
of literature as a fine art, that has adapted written language to the purposes of 
rational communication, since for belles lettres inefficiency in the use of words 
is of little consequence, and generally escapes notice, while in affairs, for a 
failure of verbal expression to represent the facts or correspond to the logic of a 
situation, the penalty is generally automatic. Thus the king’s command, the 
primum mobile that called into existence the institutions of government, was 
directly or indirectly a powerful factor in clarifying ideas and raising the standard 
of prose composition; more decisive, probably, than economic competition or 
cultural exchange. There are signs of its action in the tenth century. The efforts 
of the monarchy seem to be reflected in the clear expression and logical arrange- 
ment of the laws of Edward the Elder and some of his successors; and it is per- 
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haps to this period that should be attributed the invention of the royal writs by 
which the king’s secretariat articulated the government of England: business-like 
documents of which the shape and style, taken over and improved by our pur- 
poseful Norman kings, were brought to perfection in the chancery of Henry II. 
These very peremptory missives, addressed to the feudal and administrative 
hierarchies, whether requiring prompt and accurate information or intelligent 
exercise of delegated command and control, encouraged the formation and pro- 
vided models for the training of subordinate clerical staffs; so much, indeed, 
forms the main story of twelfth-century English diplomatic. 

But the king’s command, especially if put into writing, becomes ‘of record’: 
it creates expectations and vested interests that support his government and 
hinder its future action. This process had gone some way before the Conquest. 
Mr Galbraith proves that the Anglo-Saxon government possessed considerable 
archives: the records of its Treasury alone, essential as memoranda, must have 
been voluminous. If the Anglo-Norman government was able to scrap the Anglo- 
Saxon public records and make a fresh start, this was not until the immense effort 
of the Domesday inquest had put on record not only the rights but also — if I am 
not mistaken — some of the written commitments of the Confessor. That the 
sovereign Chancery, unlike the subordinate Exchequer, did not systematically 
build up its archives in the later twelfth century (it did file copies of some of the 
out-letters but the files are missing) may indicate a relatively free hand exercised 
by the government of Henry II. But in 1199, in response to the requirements of 
routine within the office and the pressure of interested parties without, the 
Chancery began the enrolment or registration of outgoing documents. From 
that date it became increasingly difficult for rulers or opposition to stop the 
ponderous fly-wheel of routine. The public records must be reckoned as a cause 
and not merely as an illustration or a result of continuity and conservatism in 
the medieval English state. 

_T. A. M. BIisHop 


J. R. WatmouGH: Cambridge Conversations. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 
10d. 6d. net. 


It argues uncommon courage to write a book in that most difficult of all 
literary forms, the conversation. Success here depends upon a rare combination 
of imagination, flexibility of mind and sense of character; failure can be dismal. 
Mr Watmough, moreover, has been bold enough to dispense with a central voice 
in his dialogues; there are eight speakers (six men and two women), none of whom 
is represented as much wiser or more in command of the situation than any other. 
The result is, in general, agreeable without being profound, and readable without 
being highly stimulating. Unfortunately it is conversation without dialectic. 

The speakers in these conversations are Cambridge undergraduates — inquiring 
minds, but rather portentous in their seriousness. Each has a fairly clearly defined 
position, though none appears properly as a character. There is a high-church 
Tory reading history, a Liberal Nonconformist reading English literature, a prole- 
tarian Anglo-Catholic reading theology, a Socialist reading classics, and an 
Atheist-Communist reading economics. Of the two girls, one is reading modern 
languages and the other is an Anarchist reading biology — both are pretty 
earnest. One could wish that they had been revealed more fully as characters 
and less as mouthpieces of, on the whole, stereotyped points of view, so that 
after one or two sessions one knows roughly what each is going to say before 
he or she says it. 

They have six meetings, each devoted to a particular topic or group of related, 
topics. The first is entitled ‘the merits of the law’, and comes as an agreeable 
surprise. There are in fact few better entrances to the study of our civilization 
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than that afforded by the law, and it is an entrance too seldom used. Like most 
of the other conversations in this book, this one does not get very far. One is 
not disappointed because it fails to reach conclusions, but because it ranges the 
subject at only a superficial level. However, it has something to say, and it goes 
smoothly. It is succeeded by sessions at which the problems of education, the 
forms of government (and some other political topics), the subjects of university 
study, some moral problems (marriage, celibacy, suicide, etc.) and religion are 
successively discussed. There is a certain primness about the whole performance; 
wit is absent, there are no practical jokes, and the talk rarely rises above the 
commonplace. But the conversation is certainly what Dr Johnson would have 
called ‘solid’. One’s disappointment is greatest on the occasions when a speaker 
makes a remark which might have opened up a discussion at a more profound 
level, but the opportunity is missed because the characters speak so much in the 
idiom of their prearranged points of view. For example, the earnest Socialist 
says of Rugby football that ‘I think it is an exciting game to watch and a power- 
ful factor in the development of personality, but at the same time I think there 
is something irrational about it. I have known many accidents arise from 
Rugby — when I was at school, a term never passed without three or four cases 
of broken legs or broken collar-bones. A boy might sometimes have to remain 
at home for six weeks under medical care before he was fit to return. Think of 
the expense and trouble to his parents; think too of the retarding effect on his 
academic progress — all for the sake of a couple of hours ‘‘sport’’!’ And the 
only reply the high-church Tory can think of is: ‘Nobody worries much about 
that. It is all for the good of the side, you know. Most people consider it a form 
of heroism.’ This, from a people that (nurtured not upon oriental indifference 
or upon a stoic philosophy, but upon a tradition of ‘nerve’) has achieved a com- 
bination of love of life and indifference to injury and death more profoundly 
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balanced than any other. Readers of this journal will note the reference to the 
‘Baldwin Confession’ (as an example of political duplicity) which appears on 
p- 73 of this book. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


JOHN COVENTRY, S.J.: Morals and Independence, an Introduction to Ethics, 
Burns Oates, 4s. 6d. net. 


Although it is certainly true that ethical discussion cannot progress very far 
without a scrupulous regard for the hidden ambiguities in ethical terms, it is 
also true that the niceties of ethical analysis can prove so arid that they seem to 
bear little relation to the richness and colour of ordinary moral experience. The 
student of ethics, who desires some expert aid in clarifying and ordering his 
moral judgments, asks for a loaf and is given a stone. He may be told that he 
should not have expected a loaf, that ethics is an academic (and sterile?) subject. 
Certainly ethics will not provide him with ready answers to particular moral 
problems; but may he not reasonably expect from its study to determine for 
himself what considerations are relevant to their solution, and how these con- 
siderations are related to one another? 

Fr Coventry’s book is to be recommended as an introduction to ethics just 
because it begins where it ought to begin, with the question, ‘Why should I be 
moral?’, shows that this question might mean one of several things, and then 
skilfully opens up the great problems of ethics while carrying the questioner 
forward step by step in the argument. The method is in fact dialectical, in the 
Socratic sense of that word. 

The earlier chapters of the book, in which Fr Coventry weaves together the 
concepts of interest and duty, and comes (by what seems ultimately an act of 
metaphysical faith) to the startling conclusion that ‘duty and interest are at last 
seen . . . inevitably to coincide’, are perhaps more incisive than the later chapters, 
in which he touches upon the troublesome problem of ‘human freedom, and 
suggests that ‘natura’ ethics finds its completion and consummation in the 
‘supernatural’ Christian revelation. 

Much of what Fr Coventry writes may be questioned and debated. This is 
not the least virtue of a book which gives the student the ‘feel’ of the subject, 
and incites him to go on to the masters of moral philosophy. 

PETER BAELZ 
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